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EDITORIAL 


Our American Protestantism 


\ X J HAT is the message of Evangelical, or Protestant, Christi- 
anity? ‘There is a growing concern among us all in these 
days over the vagueness and weakness of our American 

Protestantism. The concern is well-founded but badly expressed. 

We are looking for the causes of our weakness and disintegration in 


some external foe or rival, whereas that which is destroying us is an 
inward confusion as to the mission and message of Protestant or 


Evangelical Christianity. ‘This fact must become clear to us all be- 
fore any real solution of our problems can be found. 


For the original Protestantism of the Reformation, the Gospel, the 
Word of God, was all-important. Beside it nothing could be allowed 
to stand. The Gospel was the “deed-word” of none other than God 
the Lord, done and spoken in Jesus Christ incarnate, crucified, risen 
from the dead. It brought to men a righteousness from God which 
created righteousness and new life among men. It was the decisive 
event in human history which alone could give significance to any- 
thing of this world. Whether, therefore, it was difficult to under- 
stand, hard to preach, or hard for men to accept, was of no final con- 
sequence. What mattered was that God had come in Jesus Christ 
with the Gospel. Everything began from that event, for in it both 
time and eternity found their meaning. What else could matter? 
Only that which God does can ever be decisive and ultimate. 


For us American Protestants things look somewhat different. We 
have so long drilled ourselves in the notion that we must be practical 
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that we have become self-deluding. We have come to put our insti- 
tutionalized Church to the forefront, and we have set the Gospel 
aside. By so doing we have set in motion those forces of inward dis- 
integration which now cause us so much concern, and which we mis- 
take for the work of an outside foe. By setting the Gospel aside we 
make our entire history as Protestants meaningless, and are no longer 
able to give to our people any sound reason for the occurrence of the 
Reformation, or for the continued existence of Protestantism. We 
lack also any standard by which to evaluate the validity and practical- 
ity of what we call the “programs” of our institutionalized Church. 
We are in consequence the victims of our own spiraling programs 
which have come to have their meanings in themselves. 

There is today no load upon our American Protestantism more 
crushing than the ever-growing burden of what is called “Church 
promotion.” Year by year it takes more organization, more people, 
more effort, to produce the quotas of money and services which are 
needed to make our programs function. Year by year the organiza- 
tional structure pyramids, and the cost of raising money and doing 
good works rises. Yet, year by year the reasons for the doing of all 
this becomes less and less clear to all of us. 

Luther, Calvin, and every other Reformer, in word and in deed 
did as much and more than their opponents for the furthering of 
the works of love, mercy, and justice among men. They no more 
than we could ever abide an abstract theoretical Christianity. But, 
no program of good works, not even any program of ‘‘Christian’’ good 
works, apart from a saving faith in Jesus Christ, can be accounted as 
anything other than the offense of self-righteousness against God. 
Our error is that we use our program of good works as a vindication 
of our de-emphasis of, and neglect of, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The greater share of our current American Protestant Church 
promotion, and preaching as well, indicates that we have gone fur- 
ther than had the medieval Catholicism (from which the Reformers 
revolted) in identifying ourselves, our religion, our very deepest 
hopes with a kingdom which is wholly of this world. Our good 
works programs are in grave danger of becoming desperate attempts 
to give meaning to our world and to our own existences, by building 
our City of Man, a better world order, the new world from which all 
the ills of life will have been dispelled without any very explicit de- 
cision having been made regarding Jesus Christ. 
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Almost any American Protestant would reject as vigorously as did 
Martin Luther or John Calvin the idea that man could gain heaven 
through the merit of his good works. But our attitude, in contrast 
with the attitude of the Reformers, is due to our disinterest in heaven, 
not to our lack of confidence in our good works. No modern Prot- 
estant expects to go to heaven because he does good works. That 
would mean that he had an “other-worldly” religion. The average 
American Protestant lives by a tacit universalism which leads to an 
impersonal, impassive, and anonymous immortality, a heaven of shad- 
ows and fog, where all things are equal, and no one knows anything 
or anyone, a blessed and permanent oblivion. We do no good works 
in order to reach such a state. We do our good works because we 
love our City of Man and the rewards which it has to offer us. Our 
hearts are set upon the world, and not upon God. 

Our appeal as American Protestants to our fellow men reveals 
quite plainly that we are building man’s city, that man is at its center, 
that we are the ministering servants of man, and that we are present- 
ing God also as the servant of man. In pulpit and in print we urge 
ourselves upon men, saying, “You ought to go to Church, because 
you ought to support the good causes for which the Church stands. 
Furthermore, even though you may be doing some good now, if you 
went to Church your moral fiber would be strengthened and then 
you could do even more good. When you have finally done enough 
good, your reward will be the new world for which you seek.” 


There is not space here in which to examine in any detail this es- 
sentially pagan appeal which we make in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Any candid examination of current Protestant promotional and ser- 
monic literature will make it sufficiently plain. We must put our 
program over, but the people whose co-operation we need are not 
deeply religious nor are we. Our identification of Christianity with 
American culture has brought into our Churches a large group of 
men and women who will not remain with us if we adopt views or 
measures which falsify their position within the Christian Church. 
We are driven, then, to find some basis of appealing to them which 
will make for good relations with them, and which will not raise un- 
necessary obstacles. ‘Therefore, we deliberately cultivate and appeal 
to their self-interest, sometimes openly, sometimes more veiledly. 
“Religion will help you” has become the slogan of many of us. 
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“Prayer gets results.” “Only through religion can you achieve a 
rounded personality.” 

We are certain that the City of Man cannot be built without the 
aid of organized religion. No Roman Emperor from Augustus to 
Theodosius would, of course, have disagreed with us on that point. 
Our concern, however, is to prove to modern man that no religion 
can build that good society for which all men long as well as our 
Protestantism. We are busily proving in our apologetic that our 
good works at home and abroad are a most obvious reason for our 
existence and for our continued expansion. We know not how to 
speak to men of grace, redemption, regeneration, Trinity, or sin. 
We assume that the average layman can neither understand nor be 
interested in the Gospel. Moreover, we rightly sense that if the Gos- 
pel were put at the forefront we might encounter some “‘sales-resist- 
ance.” Rather than risk the failure or curtailment of our Church 
programs we moralize God’s deed in Jesus Christ, generalize the In- 
carnation, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Christ, and evade by 
platitude the radical judgment which the Gospel has always laid upon 
institutionalized religion. The rightness of our program replaces 
the righteousness of God. Our practical Christianity translates, as 
we assert, these “theological’’ concepts into a workable program. 
These programs have no obscure technical theological verbiage and 
are easy to preach upon. Sermons on them are quickly prepared, 
require no rigorous study, and “go over” with little difficulty. More- 
over, these programs offer objectives which men can understand, and 
goals for which they can strive. 

Our institutionalized Church, the architect of the City of Man, 
becomes, therefore, in our apologetics a credit and a benefit to all 
its members, and an asset to any community. By building and liv- 
ing for our City of Man, we say, the individual Protestant develops 
a character which he might not otherwise achieve. The community, 
moreover, has at its heart a spiritual force which makes for good citi- 
zenship and a concern for the welfare of all. It is not surprising that 
we cannot understand why we are not everywhere received. Who 
could offer men more than we? ‘The answer is, of course, that God 
can and does offer men obviously different things than we do. He 
offers himself to men. ‘That is what our programs far too often hide 
from men. 

From time to time our fostering of men’s self-interests may cause 
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us trouble, to be sure. Not long ago a friend remarked that in his 
judgment the terrible problem about the Church’s impotence in the 
face of our social and political rottenness was not the minister’s apa- 
thy but his helplessness and futility. If that which he wished to say 
was contrary to the interests or prejudices of his people, what basis 
was there upon which he could stand in appealing to them? Few of 
the ministers whom he knew were laying any such basis, and fewer 
yet believed that any such basis was possible apart from going over 
to an “authoritarian” religion. At present the times were against 
them, these ministers seemed to feel, but conditions might change. 
Such a helpless and hopeless attitude, while not uncommon among 
Americans today, found no place among the first Protestants. Their 
hopes were set upon a City of which God was the builder. Exile, im- 
prisonment, loss of home and family, death in dungeon or at the 
stake, massacre or deportation, nothing could break their faith in 
God’s almighty power. Protestantism’s devotion to the City of Man 
has brought our faith in God to an all-time low, but has raised our 
fear of man to an all-time high. We need man’s help so desperately 
in our programs that we pay whatever price may be extorted from us. 


But, what shall we do? That depends upon what we think Evan- 
gelical or Protestant Christianity is. Suppose we were to put the 
Gospel, in its double note of judgment and salvation, foremost. 
Would not that tend to cut down, at least for a time, our numbers, 
our prestige, our finances? Can we afford this loss at a time of world 
crisis? Every dollar lost, every inch of ground lost by the Christian 
forces today is a loss which is felt in every “critical area.” Therefore, 
many argue, we must ride out the present crisis as best we can, retain- 
ing all the while and even strengthening the institutional character 
of our Churches. This is a crucial hour and the contributions of 
our institutionalized programs must in no way be jeopardized. 

This argument is often made very plausible, but is it at all con- 
vincing? When the earth quakes, when nations rise and fall, when 
men’s hearts fail, and when life loses meaning for whole peoples, can 
we truly stem the tide, bring order out of chaos, and inspire new 
hopes in the hearts of men? We know that we are not doing this, 
and that we cannot do it. We are the kindly, sympathetic doctors 
and nurses who stand by the bedside of a dying world—helpless. 
Only God can renew the spirits of men and nations. Only God can 
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restore meaning to man’s agonizing toil for reconstruction, justice, 
goodness. Only God can give victory to defeated men. God alone 
is Lord of history. That is the Gospel about which we American 
Protestants are much too silent. ‘That Gospel alone has ever made 
Protestantism a power for righteousness, a treasury of mercy, and a 
spring of joy the world around. We are walking backward into 
night. It is time for us to begin at the beginnings once more. ‘Then 
we shall reach the true goal, that City which God is building within 
the very ruins of our stricken world, that City wherein alone true 


healing for and among men is to be found. 
bb Zs 


Phases and Facets of the Religious Situation 
i opening editorial on “Our American Protestantism” has 


been prepared by Dr. L. J. Trinterud, one of the Associate 

Editors of THEOoLocy Topay. The question is asked, “What 
is the message of Evangelical, or Protestant Christianity?” ‘The an- 
swer is—the Gospel, the Word of God. And yet while there would 
be virtual unanimity about this, there is an obvious discrepancy be- 
tween what we profess in a formal way and what our actual faith and 
life suggest. Protestant institutionalism, bureaucracy, promotion, 
and good works seem to belie the essence of the Gospel. We tend 
to substitute the rightness of our schemes for the righteousness of 
God, and we unwittingly build the City of Man instead of the City 
of God. 

Leonard Trinterud has been closely associated with THEOLOGY 
Topay from its beginnings. As Religious Book Editor of the West- 
minster Press, he consented to serve as Business Manager of our jour- 
nal, giving generously of his time in order to get the review under 
way. ‘Two years ago he was appointed Associate Professor of Church 
History at the McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. His 
doctoral dissertation on early American Presbyterianism, which was 
undertaken in connection with graduate work at Lund, Sweden, has 
just come from the press. 


The brief devotional article in this issue is the substance of the 
Editor's “Words of Farewell” to the 1949 graduating class of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. It is a good thing to be reminded of the 
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meaning of the words so frequently uttered by ministers, “the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” These familiar words, it is pointed out, 
suggest beauty (the harmony of Christ’s tenderness and fiery anger), 
the unmerited favor of God (which should determine our attitude 
toward others), and sustaining strength (to support us all along life’s 


way). 


We are happy to include in this number of THEoLocy Topay an 
article by Paul Tillich which grew out of some reflections on the 
contemporary theological situation provoked by a visit which he 
made a year ago to his native Germany. Always a stimulating and 
careful analyst of trends of thought, Professor Tillich in this particu- 
lar article attempts to isolate the various problems thrust into our 
theological thinking by the shift of emphasis from nineteenth century 
German liberalism (designated here as neo-Protestant synthesis) to 
the contemporary theological situation which owes so much of its 
temper to Barth and which amounts to a break-up (diastasis) of the 
older synthesis. He sees four such problems: correlation and inde- 
pendence, myth and message, criticism and authority, ethics and the 
end. 

Paul Tillich is the Professor of Philosophical Theology at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. His two most recent books, 
The Protestant Era and The Shaking of the Foundations, have been 
widely read and discussed, and his large following of readers early 
await his forthcoming volume on doctrinal theology. 


“Existential thinking” has become one of the trademarks of con- 
temporary philosophy and theology. On the theological side the 
phrase is associated with Kierkegaard and Barth; on the philosophical 
side with Jaspers, Heidegger, and Satre. Apparently it may be uti- 
lized either in the service of the Christian faith or as the basis for an 
abysmal unrelieved despair. Books on existentialism are increasing 
so that it is now possible to speak of a “school” with “masters” and 
“disciples.” And yet there is very wide confusion and not a little 
suspicion of existentialism. Addressing himself to this problem, 
Helmut Kuhn, Professor of Philosophy at Emory University, who 
has just published a book on the subject himself, analyzes the concept 
in both its theological and philosophical contexts. “By ‘existen- 
tial,’ ”’ he writes, “we denote a quality of thought and, at the same 
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time, a demand which everyone, regardless of his philosophical or 
theological affiliations, should make upon himself. ‘The term con- 
veys an invitation to anxious self-scrutiny. But its usefulness in con- 
structing a philosophy or theology is highly problematic. And from 
controversial use it ought to be excluded altogether.” 

Readers whose appetite has been whetted by this article may wish 
to proceed further with the subject by consulting Professor Kuhn’s 
more extended treatment in his book, Encounter with Nothingness, 
an Essay on Existentialism (1949). 


One of the common words which dates and in some ways identi- 
fies the contemporary theological vocabulary is “paradox.” Asso- 
ciated especially with Kierkegaard and Barth who used it with de- 
liberate intention as a technical term, the word has in recent years 
been worn smooth like a coin long in circulation and much handled. 
Roger Hazelton’s article on ““The Nature of Christian Paradox’’ is 
a timely attempt to delimit and define this important but, shall we 
say, paradoxical term. Hobbes’ definition of a paradox as “‘an opin- 
ion not yet generally received” is rejected in favor of the definition 
that ‘‘a paradox is a statement which asserts the truth of two con- 
tradictory but necessary propositions having equal rational force.” 
The accent falls upon the word “statement”; paradox is a statement, 
not a situation. A paradox tells us something about ourselves, our 
language, our reason, and our faith and not necessarily something 
about reality or existence. The role of paradox in theological think- 
ing is not to mystify or make complex but to underscore the neces- 
sary restrictions of language in making statements about Almighty 
God and thus to safeguard the essential mystery of Christian faith. 

Roger Hazelton is Professor of Philosophy of Religion and Chris- 
tian Ethics at Andover Newton Theological School. 


Whenever there has been occasion in recent years to refer to the 
kind of scientific research conducted under the auspices of a totali- 
tarian government, such as the Nazi Aryan anthropology or the Soviet 
variety of biology, it is tacitly assumed that scholarship in Western 
democratic educational institutions is obviously superior. So far as 
pure research is concerned that may indeed be the case. But what 
about the educational and social principles which underlie our con- 
temporary search for truth? May there not be a challenge and a re- 
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buke in what may appear from other angles to be a distorted propa- 
gandistic educational theory in the totalitarian type of research? It 
is on this point that Arnold Nash has something to say in his article 
on “The Totalitarian University and Christian Higher Education.” 
He says, ‘My thesis is that we shall not understand what has hap- 
pened to the totalitarian universities unless we recognize that al- 
though they are false remedies for our educational ills they are 
founded none the less on a correct diagnosis of the malady that besets 
higher education in the liberal democratic countries.” 

The author is Head of the Department of Religion at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


Using as his text a statement in the early Form of Government of 
the Presbyterian Church, “Truth is in order to goodness,” Paul L. 
Lehmann undertakes to scrutinize the role of Christian faith in uni- 
versity education. ‘“The presuppositions of thinking in the univer- 
sity,” he says, “must be modified in the direction of a more serious 
recognition of the place of Christianity in the formation and trans- 
formation of culture.” ‘This is, of course, a highly contested asser- 
tion. It does not mean, however, “that Christianity should organize 
the curriculum.” What is implied is that “the kind of Christianity 
that . . . must take its place in the fruitful and critical intellectual 
and experimental life of the university has to do with the truth that 
is in order to goodness. Christianity, whatever else it is, is also a 
clear and ascertainable order of ideas and values, attitudes and moti- 
vations which are part of the university’s primary concern with truth 
and goodness.” 

The author was for several years Professor of Religion at Wellesley 
College. After a brief association with the religious department of 
the Westminster Press, he was appointed Professor of Applied Chris- 
tianity at Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The article by Walter Lowrie, “Calling Attention to God,” was 
provoked by Professor ‘Theodore Greene’s reply to Professor Walter 
Stace’s diatribe, “Man against Darkness,” which appeared in the 
Atlantic for September, 1948. Dr. Lowrie prepared it, in fact, for 
publication in the Atlantic but was told by the editors that they did 
not wish to permit the controversy to enter “a fourth round”—there 
had been a series of rejoinders to Professor Stace in the November 
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issue. In submitting his article to THEoLocy Topay, Dr. Lowrie 
disavows any pretension to enter the ring as a contestant but rather 
as ‘an umpire who would disqualify both pugilists and put an end 
to this match before it enters the fourth round.” 

The problem raised by Professor Stace is, of course, not dispatched 
with an article or two, and Dr. Lowrie does not attempt to argue or 
philosophize about the existence of God. But he brings to the dis- 
cussion not only insights from Kierkegaard, as we would expect, but 
his own highly individualized genre of theological writing which has 
always been such a delight for those who have followed through the 
years his many books and articles. We may take this opportunity to 
congratulate Dr. Lowrie upon the well deserved honor recently con- 
ferred upon him by the Danish Government for his pioneering work 
in Kierkegaardian studies. 


Was it not Rebecca West who once said, ““The trouble with George 
Bernard Shaw is that he is a wonderful literary artist but that he has 
nothing in particular to say”? She then went on to add, “It’s a pity 
he isn’t a Christian.’” Although Wilbur Dunkel does not refer to 
this remark, he would doubtless question the implication that G. B. S. 


is not a Christian or that he has nothing to say. In his interesting 
and illuminating article on “Bernard Shaw’s Religious Faith,” Pro- 
fessor Dunkel states that he believes that ‘“‘Mr. Shaw is much more of 
a Christian than his protestations to the contrary have indicated.” 
The evidence for Shaw’s own Christian faith is confessedly rather 
scant, and the significance of his discussions regarding Christianity 
and the Church is open to diverse interpretations. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Dunkel, who has studied Shaw for twenty-five years, is convinced that 
as a whole his influence is for the good—though what he says may 
hurt and injure as is the way with trenchant satire. ‘If he has chal- 
lenged Christian thinkers and complacent religious persons to re- 
examine their Christian faith,” says Dunkel, “he may have accom- 
plished his purpose.” 

For a number of years Wilbur Dwight Dunkel, who is Professor 
of English Literature at the University of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
writing a popular literary column in a Rochester daily newspaper. 
An earlier article in THEOLocy Topay on John Milton was subse- 
quently translated into Spanish and reprinted in a Mexican quar- 


terly journal. 
H. T. K, ja. 





THE GRACE OF JESUS CHRIST 
By JOHN A. MACKAY 


“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all” 
Revelation 22: 21. 


ik are very familiar words. They are the words which 
Christian ministers in the discharge of their office use more 
than any others. ‘They are the words of prayer with which the 
Bible closes: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” 

The full, rich significance of the grace of Christ is only understood 
when we consider its diverse meanings. It has a primary meaning 
which is very important but which is too often forgotten. It is a 
meaning which comes out of the joint tradition of Greece and Pal- 
estine, out of Hellenic and Hebrew thought. It means beauty. 

What is beauty in its basic essence? It is harmony. In the case 
of Jesus Christ, the beauty of his person conjoins two elements rarely 
found together in the lives of men: tenderness and fiery anger, com- 
passion for human misery, fierce indignation in the presence of hu- 
man hypocrisy and injustice. ‘The beauty of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all. 

The tear and the flame. The tear of infinite sympathy for those 
who need your help, whoever they may be. The flame of death- 
less indignation wherever you encounter injustice and oppression, 
whether within the secular order or in the religious order. May the 
tear never be dried and the flame never be quenched. May the 
beauty of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 

The second meaning is, of course, the basic and familiar one. 
Grace is the unmerited favor of God, the grace which God mediates 
to us through Jesus Christ our Lord, his matchless mercy to us as 
sinners. The grace, the unmerited favor, the divine mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Never cease to recognize from 
morning’s dawn till night’s last shadow lengthens and the pall of 
darkness is complete—never forget that through all the passing min- 
utes you live by the mercy of God and his holy forgiveness towards 
you as sinful, all too imperfect beings. 
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And because you know what mercy means, may that grace, that 
mercy be yours in your attitude to others. I have a very dear friend 
who happens to be the governor of one of the leading penal institu- 
tions in this country. Over the mantelpiece in his living room he 
keeps hanging before him a beautiful piece of wood upon whose 
polished surface are engraved these words: ‘“‘Every man is fighting a 
hard battle; therefore, be merciful.” You who live by the mercy of 
God be merciful to others. Err on the side of magnanimity. Never 
let a dark suspicion be cherished in your mind. Hold every man 
innocent until he is proved guilty. May the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be mediated to them through you. May his grace as mercy 
be with you all. 

And there is the final, the derived connotation, of strength. We 
who live by Christ’s grace are made strong thereby to travel as pil- 
grims and sojourners together, as crusading and loyal colleagues in 
the Church of God. His strength be with you all in moments of 
deep affliction when you are in the valley, strength to make you strong 
in hope that there will be a dawning, a brightness beyond the gloam- 
ing, a joy that cometh in the morning. When the last measure of 
strength seems drained away, may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all to help you keep going—in your weakness made 
strong. 

But remember, you will need this gracious strength very especially 
in your times of joy that you may not become forgetful; you will need 
it most of all in your times of triumph and success that you may not 
be exalted with pride and conceit, but be kept humble. You will 
need it too to help you do little things as though they were great so 
that, in the words of Pascal, you may come to do great things as 
though they were little, through the abounding grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Comrades on life’s road in the great companionship of the Church 
militant, for you and for me I breathe this prayer: ‘“The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. Amen.” 





THE PRESENT THEOLOGICAL SITUATION 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE CONTINENTAL 
EUROPEAN DEVELOPMENT 


By PAuL TILLICH 


I 


N American churchman and theologian, returning last fall from 

a visit to Germany, described the situation of Continental 

Protestantism in the following statement: Neo-Protestantism 

is dead in Europe. All groups, whether Lutheran, Reformed, or 

Barthian, consider the last 200 years of Protestant theology essentially 

erroneous. The year 1933 finished the period of theological liberal- 
ism stemming from Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and Troeltsch. 

This statement agrees with my own observations in Germany dur- 
ing the summer of 1948 and with the contents of correspondence 
since then. It agrees with the impressions of many observers, both 
inside and outside the European Churches, some of whom are de- 
tached, some friendly, others hostile. It corresponds with the con- 
tents of the creeds which arose during the Church struggle, and with 
other official pronouncements. Finally, it agrees with the logic of 
events in the first half of this century. 


II 


First, let us look more closely at the development before and dur- 
ing the great struggle of the Continental Churches against Nazism. 
When the twentieth century began, Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christ- 
entums dominated the theological scene. It was based, firstly, on 
the thesis, explained in his monumental History of Dogma, that 
dogma in its original sense is a creation of the Greek mind and has 
come to an end, in principle, in the Reformation, actually, in Pietism 
and the Enlightenment. It was based, secondly, on almost one hun- 
dred and fifty years of historical analysis and criticism of Biblical lit- 
erature, the results of which Harnack formulated in a classical way. 
It was based, thirdly, on the theology of the Ritschlian school, which 
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had tried, with the help of Kantian concepts, to mediate between the 
theological tradition and modern naturalism and historicism. 

In spite of strong orthodox reactions, neo-Protestantism seemed to 
have overcome the split between Christianity and the modern mind, 
which plagued the Western world since the protest of the Enlighten- 
ment against the traditional theology of all Christian confessions. 
Dogma was understood as the Hellenization of Christianity and was 
deprived, in this way, of its sacred, oppressive power. ‘Theology laid 
a new foundation at the very source of Christianity, namely, the man 
Jesus of Nazareth. Biblical criticism rediscovered this source under 
the different strata of the early tradition, particularly in Paul’s dialec- 
tics and the mysticism of the Fourth Gospel. Ritschlian theology 
discredited metaphysics and theological speculation, and established 
the ideal of a religious-ethical personality in accord with the noblest 
ideals of bourgeois society and which was supposed to agree with the 
mind of Jesus of Nazareth. The success of Harnack’s Das Wesen des 
Christentums and of the neo-Protestant theology as a whole was guar- 
anteed wherever a synthesis of Christianity and the modern bourgeois 
world view was an historical necessity, as, for instance, in this country. 
And the substance of the neo-Protestant attitude was not changed 
when it was transferred to America, although the social implications 
of the Ritschlian theology received a much stronger emphasis here 
than in Germany. 

Shortly after Harnack reached the acme of his success, the earth- 
quake which brought about the present European situation started. 
Three eruptive volcanos had, of course, already appeared in the nine- 
teenth century; Marx threatened the social ground of the bourgeois 
neo-Protestant synthesis; Nietzsche, its moral ground; and Kierke- 
gaard, its religious ground. ‘Towards the turn of the century, the 
signs of the coming catastrophe increased. The “underground” of 
individual and collective life became visible in great works of Rus- 
sian and French literature, in the discovery of Freud and his school, 
and in the philosophy of life. All this threatened the bourgeois neo- 
Protestant ideals, the religious-moral personality, and the progres- 
sive organization of society. The expressionist painters became the 
prophets of the imminent break-up of the smooth, harmonious sur- 
face of modern existence by breaking the organic-idealistic form into 
pieces. 

Theology, following Biblical criticism, reached a stage in which 
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the Ritschlian synthesis between traditional faith and historical re- 
search was destroyed. Albert Schweitzer, at the end of his dramatic 
book, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, put the alternative which 
he considered to be the result of Biblical criticism, in the following 
words: ‘Either consistent scepticism or consistent eschatology.” This 
meant that the mind of Jesus is either completely unknown to us or 
completely strange to us. No Christian theology can be built on 
either side of this alternative. And Schweitzer, whom many con- 
sider the greatest Christian personality of our time, did not even 
make an attempt. 

At the same time, the problem of the history of religions entered 
the field. As a result the weak fences of demarcation which the 
Ritschlians had drawn between the Bible and Church—history, on 
the one side, and the Bible and the surrounding religions and cul- 
tures on the other side, were demolished. ‘Troeltsch, most sensi- 
tive to all these new motives, drew the consequences. He saw the 
religious a priori in every man and actual revelation everywhere. 
Attacking Harnack’s concept of the “essence of Christianity” and 
Hegel’s idea of an “absolute religion,” he undercut the claim of 
Christianity to uniqueness, ultimacy, and finality. It became rela- 
tive to Western civilization, an element in the future synthesis which 
he called “Europeanism.” Christianity is relative to the racial and 
economic basis of European history; the Reformation belongs to the 
Middle Ages. 

Neo-Protestantism started with the Enlightenment and is a radical 
break with the previous Christian tradition of seventeen hundred 
years. The synthesis pronounced by Harnack was renounced by 
Troeltsch. When Harnack spoke in 1923, three years before his 
own death, at Troeltsch’s funeral, the first earthquake of the world 
to which both men belonged had already happened. They died in 
an atmosphere strange to that in which they had lived for the most 
part of their lives. And it seems that in Europe neo-Protestantism 
died with them. It had received its death blow in the hell of the 
trenches of the First World War and in the following social and 
political catastrophes. A new intellectual and spiritual climate pre- 
vailed in the middle and towards the end of the ’twenties. The vol- 
cano whose symbolic name is Marx had flooded Russia, the volcano 
whose symbolic name is Nietzsche was flooding Italy and Germany. 
And the volcano whose symbolic name is Kierkegaard was pouring 
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into the Protestant Churches of the Continent. I speak of symbolic 
names because each of these movements is infinitely more complex 
than the name of reference indicates. 

This is also true of the theology of crisis. Besides the influence of 
Kierkegaard, the following forces were effective in its growth: the 
conservative Lutheran resistance against liberal theology which in- 
creased with the increasing radicalism of the latter; Biblical Realism, 
often allied with pietistic traditions; the so-called Luther-Renais- 
sance, a rediscovery of the profounder aspects of the Reformation; 
religious-socialist ideas about the relation of God to the world as a 
whole instead of to the religious-ethical personality alone. All these 
became powerful through Barth’s Commentary on Romans, which 
was neither a commentary nor a system, but a prophetic call ad- 
dressed to religion and culture, to acknowledge the divinity of the 
divine, and to dissolve the neo-Protestant synthesis between God’s 
and man’s creativity. 

The significance of this call became particularly evident when the 
activity of the so-called German Christians resulted in something 
which was more a merging of Christianity into German nationalism 
than a new synthesis. With the disintegration of neo-Protestantism 
in its liberal-humanistic form, it had become increasingly national- 
istic. The lack of vitality, symbolism, sacramental power, commu- 
nity, and authority in the neo-Protestant Churches opened the way 
for the new vitality, the new symbols and quasi-sacramental activities, 
the blood communion of nation and race, the authority of the leader 
as the divine voice. The classical theological justification of this 
transition was given by the only first-rate theologian of the German 
Christians, Professor Emmanuel Hirsch, of Gottingen. 

As the motto of one of his books he used the following words: “In 
the present stage of history the destiny of Christianity is no longer 
dependent on the destiny of the Churches.” These are the words of 
Richard Rothe, the pupil of Hegel and Schleiermacher. According 
to him, Christianity must express itself through national culture. 
Theology and philosophy, Christian ethics and national orders, 
Church community and national community must become identi- 
cal. What Rothe prophesied became possible through Hitler. The 
increasing estrangement between the Church and the people, which 
had not been bridged by all the honest attempts of bourgeois neo- 
Protestantism, can be overcome by the great rebirth, the bodily, 
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psychic and spiritual renascimento of the German nation. This 
message of the German Christians was a temptation even for serious 
and highly learned people. 

It was Barth’s pronouncement of the diastasis * which gave the Ger- 
man Church the power to resist this temptation. And it was the 
declaration of the end of neo-Protestantism which also helped the 
non-German Churches to lead the resistance of their countries. No 
other movement achieved this, not even any of those which prepared 
the victory of the neo-orthodox theology. Biblicist pietism revealed 
a surprising inclination towards nationalism. Conservative Luther- 
anism followed the lead of political conservatism, resisting only when 
the original alliance between conservatism and Nazism broke down; 
even then it combined political reactionary motives with religious 
and ecclesiastical ones within its resistance. ‘The theologians who 
represented the rediscovery of Luther lost their leader, Professor 
Hirsch, to the German Christians and remained undecided for a long 
time. The Religious Socialists were in a very ambiguous situation. 
Except for a few apostates, they easily resisted the German Christian 
temptation and many of their small number were expelled, impris- 
oned, or killed. But they could not pronounce the word of diastasis, 
which, in the decisive moment, was the saving word. They had 
made an attempt at correlation, different from both the neo-Protes- 
tant bourgeois synthesis and the merging of Christianity into na- 
tionalism. Although I am identified with a special type of this 
movement and believe that its basic ideas are still valid, I cannot 
deny that it encountered quite an ambiguous situation, when the 
Nazis came to power. As socialists, whether they belonged to a party 
or not, they were automatically persecuted and could no longer ex- 
press themselves publicly. And even if they had been able, they 
could not have done so convincingly, because the German Christians 
could answer and did answer, that there is no difference from the 
ultimate point of view, whether one decides for religious naturalism 
or for religious socialism. ‘They could even use—and they did use— 
some of the main categories of Religious Socialism, as for instance 
the idea of the kairos, the fulfillment of time or the providential time; 
they asserted that the appearance of Hitler was the kairos, directly for 
the German nation, indirectly for all nations. This ambiguity of 
its external and internal situation silenced the voice of the Religious 


1 Diastasis is a Greek word meaning “a difference of opinion, disagreement” and is used by 
Dr. Tillich as the break-up of an earlier theological synthesis.—Editor. 
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Socialists. The message of the uncompromising diastasis alone was 
adequate to the historical moment. This fact determines the pres- 
ent theological situation in Continental Europe. And those who 
won the fight of resistance are now in power, and not only with the 
right of the victor but also with much historical justification. 


III 


If we look at Protestant theology as a whole, which, I think, we 
must do—especially in the period of the ecumenical conferences—the 
European situation posits a very serious problem for all Protestant 
theology. ‘To ignore the Continental development and work for a 
genuine British theology, an American theology, or a theology of the 
younger Churches is impossible. It is a betrayal of the will to truth 
if theology intends to be Swedish, Swiss, or American; moreover it 
is the symptom of an inclination towards a synthesis between Christi- 
anity and nationalism, a synthesis which inescapably leads to the loss 
of Christianity within it. Obviously, we belong to a nation, a conti- 
nent, and a period. When we look at our theology as observers, we 
may discover that it has a distinctly national color; this contributes 
much to the richness of Protestant theology. But it does not con- 
tribute anything if it is intended, for the will to truth is thereby sac- 
rificed. ‘The transcontinental conversation of Protestant theology 
must continue. 

I want to direct attention to four most urgent problems which are 
implied in the problem of diastasis versus synthesis. First, correla- 
tion and independence; second, myth and message; third, criticism 
and authority; fourth, ethics and the end. Here there is no solution 
but an attempt to show them in the light of the European victory of 
diastasis over synthesis. 

The first question is, does diastasis mean that there is no correla- 
tion between human existence as experienced and expressed in life 
and culture and in the kerygma? Barth answers “No!’’ In his writ- 
ing he has explicitly attacked the concept of correlation. Correla- 
tion can mean interdependence but does this not establish a partial 
dependence of revelation on human possibilities, for instance, on the 
creative possibilities of the German nation including its classical phi- 
losophy; or of the Greek culture including its tragedy, the Platonists 
and Stoics; or of the Roman law and its eclectic rationalism; or of the 
American democracy and its pragmatic empiricism? And is it not 
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true that on the mission field correlation would mean a partial de- 
pendence of the Christian message on Hindu metaphysics and Con- 
fucian ethics? 

But if we deny any correlation and emphasize the absolute inde- 
pendence of the message from anything human, then the question 
arises, how can the message be received and expressed? ‘To this 
question the theology of diastasis has no answer. ‘This fact, however, 
cannot induce us to return to the answer given by the different forms 
of the neo-Protestant synthesis. Must we then turn to the classical 
Roman-Catholic tradition and correlate a substructure of natural 
theology with a superstructure of revealed theology? This cannot 
be done, for if man is able to reach God by reasoning, even in an in- 
complete way, the relation to God is partly in man’s hand, just as in 
Roman Catholic belief, man can partly determine his relation to God 
by moral endeavor. The Reformation clearly rejected the latter but 
not the former part of this assertion. So substructure and super- 
structure merged in later Protestant theology and the neo-Protestant 
synthesis was ready. 

The problem of correlation cannot be solved by another attempt 
to build a natural theology. Human existence does not involve an- 
swers to the question of man’s relation to God; it involves the ques- 
tion. In the very structure of human existence—in the structure of 
finite being with its anxiety and its courage, in the structure of 
estranged existence with its despair and self-destruction, in the struc- 
ture of the ambiguous character of life with its creativity and tragedy 
—the question of God is implied. But the answer, if it appears, ap- 
pears in revelation. What we formerly called natural theology and 
the philosophy of religion should be transformed into an analysis of 
the questions implied in the structure of human existence and exist- 
ence generally. And Protestant theology, avoiding an impossible 
diastasis as well as a premature synthesis, should develop the correla- 
tion between questions and the answer of the kerygma. 


IV 


The second problem brought into the foreground by the Conti- 
nental European situation is the problem of myth. It is most pas- 
sionately discussed and has already led to two formal accusations of 
heresy against the outstanding representative of historical criticism 
in Germany, Rudolf Bultmann; and this, in spite of the fact that 
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theologically he is strongly influenced by Barth. The question is, 
are there mythical elements in the New Testament? Is Bultmann 
right when he sees as mythological every report in which a supra- 
natural realm breaks into history in a miraculous way? He carries 
this through with respect to the life of Jesus as well as to the eschato- 
logical expectations, to Jesus’ resurrection as well as to most of his 
miracles. It belongs to the intricacies of the Continental situation 
that Hirsch, the leader of the German Christians, here agrees com- 
pletely with Bultmann, the leader of the left-wing confessing Church, 
though Hirsch denounced Bultmann’s attitude as inconsistent and 
dishonest. Bultmann is neither inconsistent nor dishonest; his is the 
attempt of a great scholar and a passionate theologian to combine 
theological diastasis with scientific integrity. 

Is this possible? Neo-Protestantism of the type of Harnack was 
not worried by such a difficulty. It believed in a definite result of 
historical criticism, a picture of Jesus of Nazareth on which theology 
could be built. But no such result was forthcoming and whatever 
emerged in this way was by no means the basis for the creedal state- 
ments with which the confessing Church defeated the German Chris- 
tians. In each of their many pronouncements, those elements of the 
Gospel records, which Bultmann calls mythical, play by far the great- 
est role. And all the Continental Europeans who have suffered in 
the Church struggle are extremely sensitive at this point. It is a 
betrayal of Christ, I was told in a ministers’ conference when I de- 
fended Biblical criticism. Similar experiences are told by everybody 
who has met European theologians and, often worse, laymen. Is it 
possible to maintain both scientific integrity which cannot admit any 
a priori limits with respect to its results and the power of the Chris- 
tian kerygma which transcends anything science can show? 

A myth is a whole of symbols expressing man’s relation to that 
which concerns him ultimately, the ground and meaning of his life. 
Myth is more than a primitive world-view—with which Bultmann 
wrongly equates it; it is the necessary and adequate expression of 
revelation. In this I agree with Barth, who for some questionable 
terminological reasons calls it “Sage” (saga). But the question is, 
how can we preserve the truth and the power of the myth while rec- 
ognizing its mythological character, its quality of being non-historical 
in the empirical sense? The answer, I think, must be that the 
Church from its beginning through the present participates in a 
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reality which is different from any other reality and which, there- 
fore, can be called the New Being. The perfect and final mani- 
festation of this reality and, therefore, the foundation of the Church 
and continuous power in the Church, is that historical event which 
in symbolic-mythological terms is described as the appearance of the 
Christ. Such an interpretation breaks down the neo-Protestant syn- 
thesis while preserving what is the pride of Protestant theology, sci- 
entific honesty, as applied to its own sources. 


V 


The third problem which the situation of Continental Protestant- 
ism places before us is that of authority. By which authority could 
one resist Nazi authority and be justified in demanding martyrdom? 
This was the question of the fighting Church. And the answer was, 
first, the Bible, and second, the Church, or in one phrase, the Church 
under the authority of the Biblical message. In remembrance of 
this experience, a severe Biblicism arose, and with it the request that 
the Church authorities protect the Biblical message against theologi- 
cal, philosophical, and political distortions. And the Biblical mes- 
sage was identified with the battle-creeds of the confessing Church. 

For centuries Protestantism was identified with the freedom of 
conscience, that is, with the freedom of pronouncing what the reli- 
gious conscience demands. Heresy trials happened but were looked 
upon as Catholic distortions. However, the development of neo- 
Protestantism indicated that autonomy inescapably becomes secular, 
producing an empty space into which demonic heteronomies enter. 

This is the essence of the spiritual history of the twentieth cen- 
tury. But is the alternative to autonomy, heteronomy? No Eu- 
ropean theologian would admit that it is; but most of them act as 
though it is. No complaint is more frequent in present-day Ger- 
many than that the authorities of the confessing Church, who are 
now the authorities of the whole German Church, use their power 
in an heteronomous way. But how can it be avoided after all that 
has happened? Shall neo-Protestant radicals, shall German Chris- 
tians, shall Religious Communists become ministers? The fight 
against the German Christians was fought on doctrinal terms, cen- 
tering in the authority of the Old and the New Testaments as the 
only norm of the life of the Church. This experience cannot easily 
be forgotten. But must it not lead to a new Fundamentalism? Ev- 
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ery Continental theologian is deeply moved by this question, and 
some important conversions to Roman Catholicism have taken place 
because of the seeming inability of Protestantism to give an answer. 
All over Europe the spiritual influence of the Catholic Church is 
tremendous. Here the demand for authority is fulfilled in a way 
with which Protestantism can never compete. Does this mean the 
end of the Protestant era, at least in Europe? Or will Protestant- 
ism continue in terms of American denominationalism, in a natu- 
ral balance kept from extremes by common sense, supported by 
social conventions, strengthened by Biblical-evangelistic and human- 
ist-democratic elements? But if this is still possible in America, is 
it possible anywhere else since the dissolution of the neo-Protestant 
synthesis and the threefold authoritarian pressure of Roman Catholi- 
cism, Communism, and neo-Fascism in Europe and Asia? But be- 
sides these pragmatic considerations, what has theology to say? In 
one of the finest Catholic groups in Germany, I spoke about the 
union of Catholic substance with the Protestant principle; Catholic 
substance meaning the tradition in which the New Being has em- 
bodied and expressed itself before, in, and after its final manifesta- 
tion in Jesus as the Christ; the Protestant principle meaning the 
critical power of the prophetic and rational spirit, preventing this 
tradition from becoming demonic and distorted. The idea was ac- 
cepted by the Catholic group, but under the condition that the pro- 
phetic and rational spirit be subjected to the papal authority. Here 
the discussion ended. Protestantism must risk, or it ceases to be 
what it is. But risk means possible failure. The Protestant prin- 
ciple may be forced into the underground of different authoritarian 
systems, one of which may be an Evangelical Fundamentalism with 
infallible synodical or episcopal authorities. But before this hap- 
pens, we should strive for a fuller reception of the richness, spiritual 
profundity, and subtility of the Catholic substance without weaken- 
ing the critical power of the Protestant spirit. It is a hope, not a 
certitude, that this is still possible in the present situation. 


VI 


The fourth problem one notices in the European scene is the at- 
titude towards the “end,” the eschatological feeling and its many 
consequences for dogmatic and ethical theology. The end is taken 
realistically, in a way hard to describe. It is not a primitive cal- 
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culation of the year of the end or a fantastic description of the final 
catastrophe; it is not even an identification of the end with the pos- 
sible extinction of life on earth by atomic death. It is a vivid re- 
lating of everything present to the end. The end is taken tem- 
porally. It is a temporal event which ends time. Sometimes the 
end of time is interpreted as the end of historical time. More often 
the end of time is interpreted in Biblical symbolism as the end of 
all time. In the latter case a cosmic catastrophe is anticipated. In 
both cases a geocentric point of view is re-established. ‘The planet 
on which history has occurred and in which the Logos has become 
flesh, is the center of the universe. The literal interpretation of the 
Biblical symbols entails a return to the pre-Renaissance geocentrism, 
though not in astronomical terms. 

The realistic expectation of the end is the strongest expression of 
the principle of diastasis. It devaluates all cultural activity, and 
accentuates the importance of present personal decision and salva- 
tion of the individual. This, of course, agrees with the mood of 
people who have lost the hope for any kind of fulfillment in history. 
And it seems cynical to ask these people, who in the midst of their 
ruins are already, psychologically and economically, and perhaps 
tomorrow physically, the battle ground between East and West, to 
believe in any form in the saving power of history. This is not the 
transitory mood of a special group, but it is the predominant attitude 
in all history, certainly in the New Testament, and almost of the 
whole of Church history to the neo-Protestant bourgeois synthesis. 
It is also the attitude of the ancient nations, including Israel. For, 
whenever they, even in their best periods, looked towards a period 
of fulfillment, they attributed it to a transcendent act of God or of 
a divine being. They never derived the fulfillment of history from 
history. The diastasis between history and the Kingdom of God is 
more natural for the great majority of all human beings within and 
outside Christianity than a man of nineteenth century Europe or 
twentieth century America can probably imagine. In any case, the 
problem is again put before us as urgently as possible by the religious 
and theological situation on the European continent. 

Perhaps we can say that every individual or social act in which the 
healing power of the New Being is effective has an immediate bear- 
ing on the end in the double sense of finish and fulfillment. Noth- 
ing good in history is lost even if history should end tomorrow. And 
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the belief in historical providence means that there is no situation 
in which healing power is absent from history. Faith in the pres- 
ence of the New Being here and now in history, judgment as gift 
and demand, must replace the utopian expectation that the Old 
Being heals itself through history, or that the New Being becomes 
the last stage of an historical development. 

The problem of diastasis is not an accidental problem caused by 
the European situation. It was prepared long ago by the develop- 
ment of neo-Protestantism itself and therefore it is a problem of all 
Protestantism, here and abroad, in East and West, and it may involve 
a much more radical re-orientation of theology than any of us are 
aware today. 





EXISTENTIALISM—CHRISTIAN AND 
ANTI-CHRISTIAN 


By HELMUT KUHN 


I. Tue ExIsTENTIAL DisTURBANCE 


\ X J HAT really is Existentialism? While few people are pre- 
pared to give a confident answer to this question, this move- 
ment which is so puzzling to our contemporaries has yet 
been very successful with them. As evidence we may point to the 
mark which it has left on contemporary speech. We may now talk 
of an “existential” thinker or an “existential” mode of thought with 
a fair chance of making ourselves understood and without commit- 
ting ourselves to any particular philosophical creed. By the epithet 
“existential” we mean to describe a thinking animated and supported 
by the personal life of the thinker. There is implied the rejection 
of abstract speculation with no bearing on life. All thinking, or, at 
any rate, all thinking in philosophy and theology—this mode of speech 
suggests—ought to be “existential,” or else it will be irrelevant and 
worse than that, harmful. For it evades the test of life. In Paul 
Bourget’s novel, The Disciple, a philosopher with relentless logic 
draws conclusions which obliterate the principles of civilization. 
This subversive philosophy does not prevent its author from living 
the inoffensive and civilized life of a scholar. His disciple, however, 
takes his master’s conclusions to heart—with disastrous consequences. 
Thought reveals its seriousness, sublime or terrible, only when it 
is existentiailly comprehended and appropriated. Ideas worth the 
name clamor for incarnation in lives and deeds. 

The test of life, in the majority of cases, consists in the trial of suf- 
fering. Existential, we repeat, is called a thinking “animated and 
supported by the life of the thinker.” We may now rectify or rather 
amplify this formula by asserting: an existential thinking is one 
which supports the thinker, especially at times when he is desperately 
in need of support. We believe this and that, we cherish hopes both 
for ourselves and for mankind, we have our philosophical ideas and 
hold to our theological principles. But in the depths of our minds 
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a suspicion lurks that all this might be fair weather philosophy. To 
find out whether there is the gold of existential seriousness in our 
beliefs, they must be tried in the crucible of affliction. Then, what 
seemed high-minded conviction may stand revealed as levity, and 
what seemed brave optimism, as callousness. For this is the worst 
thing about our fair weather ideas: the day of our fair weather may 
strike others with the terrors of a tornado, and our happy-go-lucky 
philosophy add insult to their injury. It is irritating to hear a well- 
fed man lecture his hungry neighbor on “Man shall not live by bread 
alone... .” There are many with us, in this country, in Europe, 
China, India and all over the world, whose misery silently refutes 
the brightly colored structures of thought which our complacency 
erects. Simple human decency requires us to be “‘existentially seri- 
ous” in our thinking. 

In the sense in which the word “existential” is used in the preced- 
ing paragraphs everyone hopes to be an existential thinker. It 
would be especially shameful for the Christian, who professes faith 
in the Cross, to confuse God, ‘“‘Maker of heaven and earth, judge of 
all men,” with the purveyor of a progress evidenced by expansion 
of the market. One day the market will contract, progress will go 
in reverse, and our idol, the giver of progress, will become involved 
in the general deflation of values. 

All this, as a broad statement concerning the nature of human be- 
liefs and convictions, may appear unobjectionable and even common- 
place. However, the insistence on existential seriousness, justified 
though it is, readily lends itself to abuse. A criterion of the validity 
of theories is employed which itself is extraneous to all theory. It 
consists in the “‘test of life” or the “trial of suffering.”’ It tests ideas 
not by examining their adequacy in relation to the objects to which 
the ideas refer. Instead it is interested in the way in which they are 
held by a living person. It tests their subjective authenticity rather 
than their objective truth. But how can we use in our arguments a 
criterion which, by its very nature, is extraneous to theory and argu- 
ment? How can we transfer the “test of life” into our philosophical 
or theological disquisitions? 

The abuse to which the concern for existential seriousness invites, 
consists in talking about this seriousness and mouthing the tremen- 
dous words of “‘tragedy,” “despair,” “anguish,” and the like as though 
such language offered insurance against “existential refutation.” A 
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little reflection should be sufficient to show that a tragic theory of life 
can serve as an evasion of tragedy just as well as an optimistic theory 
depicting our world as the best of all possible worlds. ‘To object to 
a theory that it lacks existential seriousness is tantamount to resorting 
to personal aspersion instead of using fair argument. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson may have been right in affirming that David Hume “had a 
vanity in being thought easy.” * But as far as so personal an argu- 
ment can be countered at all, David Hume’s repartee—the sceptical 
serenity upheld by him on his death-bed—was not inferior in per- 
suasiveness to the pious censure of his antagonist. Following the 
great lexicographer’s example we may with equal plausibility (and 
with equal lack of conclusiveness in regard to any particular case) 
suspect that some of our modern existentially-minded and fiercely 
somber writers have “a vanity in being thought heavy.” Surely, 
flaunting a cheerful philosophy in the face of a suffering world shows 
lack of sympathy and sensitiveness. But it is also a dastardly thing 
to attack other people’s hopes and happiness by claiming a monopoly 
on both suffering and the wisdom which, allegedly, results from it. 
In fact, the affectation of sorrow, because more deeply knowing, is 
also more reprehensible than the affectation of light-heartedness. 

Once more, by “existential” we denote a quality of thought and, 
at the same time, a demand which everyone, regardless of his philo- 
sophical or theological affiliations, should make upon himself. The 
term conveys an invitation to anxious self-scrutiny. But its useful- 
ness in constructing a philosophy or theology is highly problematic. 
And from controversial use it ought to be excluded altogether. 


II. THe ExisTENTIAL NEGATION 


We are now prepared to leave the philosophically neutral fore- 
court of a general existential disturbance and cross the threshold 
into Existentialism proper. 

In maintaining that the “test of life’ or the “‘trial of suffering’’ is 
extraneous to all theory, we seem to be on safe ground. Yet pre- 
cisely this affirmation is challenged by Existentialism. Existential- 
ism may be defined as that school of thought which undertakes to 
incorporate the trial of suffering in its philosophical or theological 
structure. Since the counterpart to suffering on the level of thought 


1 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Oxford University Press, 1934, II, p. 117. 
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is despair,” we may rephrase our definition by describing Existential- 
ism as a philosophy which tries to win certainty through despair. 
Various premonitions of this idea are found in a number of thinkers, 
especially in Blaise Pascal and F. H. Jacobi. But its true originator 
is Sgren Kierkegaard. Accordingly, contemporary Existentialism in 
all its diverse manifestations is a Kierkegaard renaissance.* Jean- 
Paul Sartre, the dominant figure in post-war French Existentialism, 
a determined atheist, seems at an infinite distance from Kierkegaard, 
a Christian, though a very disquieting one. But in spite of the dis- 
parity of religious conviction Sartre builds his philosophical struc- 
ture in L’Etre et le Néant (Paris: Gallimard, 1947) around a number 
of concepts borrowed from Kierkegaard. The same is true of Karl 
Jaspers and, to some extent, also of Martin Heidegger, the two main 
figures in the German Existentialism of the ‘twenties and ’thirties. 
In order to study the basic pattern of Existentialist thought we must 
turn to the fountain-head of the movement, the long forgotten and 
suddenly remembered K ierkegaard.* 

The existential disturbance which started Kierkegaard on his im- 
passioned search was total in scope. With him the suspicion of dis- 
ingenuousness fell upon the whole enterprise of philosophical-theo- 
logical interpretation. Philosophia perennis, western man’s attempt 
to wrest from the mystery of existence reliable though fragmentary 
truth about God, the world, and man, appeared to him an artful 
evasion—an escape from the persistent demands of existential serious- 
ness. He called into question not this or that idea but the very prin- 
ciple and tradition which had produced and nourished the life of 
ideas. ‘Thus he placed the appeal to existential self-scrutiny into the 
center of thinking, setting himself up as a modern Socrates. 

Kierkegaard hardly realized how radical a revolution he advocated. 
What is here called “tradition” or “traditional metaphysics” was 
largely concealed from him by the vicinity and imposing bulk of 
Hegel’s philosophical edifice. This latest and by no means typical 
embodiment of metaphysical thought seemed to him the avatar of 
speculation itself. Wrestling with Hegel he was forced to adopt his 
adversary’s language. But through Hegel, he hit the wider and 


2 The German word Verzweiflung expresses more adequately the intended meaning: not 
so much a loss of hope as a condition in which doubt has destroyed all certitude. 

3 Gabriel Marcel is the one exception to this rule. In his Journal Métaphysique (Paris: 
a he developed an existentialist philosophy before becoming acquainted with 

erkegaard. 

¢ For a more elaborate treatment I may refer to my book, Encounter with Nothingness: An 
Essay on Existentialism (Hinsdale, Illinois: Henry Regnery, 1949). 
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more deeply laid foundations of all metaphysics, carrying a long step 
further Kant’s attack against the metaphysical-theological tradition. 
Yet even this statement falls short of expressing the radicalism of 
Kierkegaard’s “great refusal.” What we describe as “traditional 
metaphysics” is, aside from its historical sources, an embodiment of 
common sense brought to bear upon the large issues of human life 
and experience. Against this “natural metaphysics” Kierkegaard 
leveled his criticism. ‘The ‘‘unnaturalness” of this critique—its go- 
ing “against the grain’’—seemed to this critic a badge of truthfulness. 
So one need not be a student of Plato, Aristotle, or the schoolmen to 
be shocked by Kierkegaard’s negations. Administering this shock 
was part of his Socratic mission. 

It is natural for thinking man to study the world as it is offered to 
his senses, and to try to find meaning in it. Meaning involves order 
and regularity, but not every order is meaningful. The order de- 
manded and sought by the human quest must be such as to include 
man, the seeker. In it a place must be assigned to him—one which 
he can either miss or fill properly. His craving would end in frus- 
tration, could he not obtain a glimpse at least of such a humanly in- 
telligible order. Once espied, it becomes amenable to different in- 
terpretations: either as a self-caused and self-sustaining reality, a 
cosmos in the pagan sense of this word, or as a creation, pointing to 
God, its maker and sustainer. In any event the interpretation, as 
the discovery of meaning, will be of utmost practical or “existential” 
significance to the interpreter. He will have arrived at an under- 
standing of himself through the world, and his knowledge will be an 
initiation to wisdom. Thus largely viewed, Plato, Aristotle, St. Au- 
gustine, St. Thomas, Leibniz, and Hegel, in spite of enormous differ- 
ences of method and principles, are seen to pursue the same purpose. 
By all of them the principle of Classic Rationalism is maintained: 
they view human reason as an organ for the disclosure of meaning. 
And it is the denial of this principle, involving as it does the denial 
of man’s “natural metaphysics,” on which Kierkegaard’s thought, and 
that of Existentialism generally, hinges. 

Unless we bear in mind this Great Negation and its shattering ef- 
fects, Existentialism will seem an insoluble riddle. For Kierkegaard 
the negation grew out of the Romantic malady—the irony of disillu- 
sionment and Weltschmerz. In our own time two national catastro- 
phes, the German defeat of 1918 and the collapse of France in 1940, 
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were instrumental in reviving Kierkegaard’s experience in modern 
minds. Because of the double object of the negation—reason in the 
traditional as well as in the natural sense—the approach to the nega- 
tion may be either sophisticated or naive. The outstanding example 
of the former approach was furnished by Martin Heidegger. As- 
sisted by his disciples he undertook, with somber enthusiasm and 
penetrating insight, critically to destroy the principles of traditional 
metaphysics.* ‘This was in the decade following the First World 
War, and for one so occupied it became possible to mistake for a 
recovery that which was actually the final step towards the German 
catastrophe and the beginning of the end: Adolf Hitler’s rise to 
power. After the cataclysm of 1945 the ground was cleared for a 
naive approach. Hans Zehrer,* writing in the years of deepest mis- 
ery, took his departure from the “man in the barrack,” the German 
refugee from the eastern provinces, a figure of utter bereavement. 
Once he had a home, a wife, children, land, cattle. Now he has 
only what he can carry with him. Deprived of his world and yet 
alive, he asks the agonized question: what is the meaning of it all? 

In discrediting reason as an organ for the disclosure of meaning, 
Kierkegaard’s chief interest was not merely to point out the inade- 
quacy of specific metaphysical conceptions. This is what Kant did 
in attacking natural theology. But Kierkegaard went beyond the 
Kantian criticism. Supposing that reason succeeded in furnishing 
an interpretation of the world, he argued, its very success would de- 
feat its purpose. The meaning so discovered could not possibly be 
a meaning for man. Meaning as conceivable by reason involves a 
system in which contradictions are harmonized into a consistent 
whole. But man lives and moves and has his being in the sphere of 
conflicts and contradictions. Metaphysics would hoist him onto the 
seat of the spectator. But being a finite, concrete person rather than 
a disembodied spirit, he is precluded from playing so lofty a part. 
No spectator’s lodge for him—he belongs in the arena and must do 
his thinking in the mélée. For this reason metaphysics is harmful 
in addition to being deceptive. It is the existential evasion par ex- 
cellence. Little man would screw himself to a height from where 
he believes he can take a bird’s eye view of things. If he succeeded, 
he would cease to be human. 

5 Cf. Karl Léwith, “Les implications politiques “e la philosophie de l’existence chez Hei- 


degger,” Les Temps Modernes, II (14 Nov. 1946), p 
6 Der Mensch in dieser Welt (Hamburg, Suuie: Rowohlt, 1948). 
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So far Kierkegaard’s argument—which is also the platform of Ex- 
istentialist thought. The question whether the argument is sound 
should not be hastily answered. ‘Those who follow suit blindly for- 
get that the problem raised—the question, really, how finite man can 
be rational or how reason can be human—has been alive in meta- 
physics from its inception. Metaphysics seeks an answer to this 
question by showing that man does not occupy a completely fixed 
locus in the order of things. He has a margin of liberty; he may 
either rise or sink. Philosophy, viewed as existentially real, is ascent. 
The stimulant behind its ultimate questions is a mystery rather than 
a problem,’ and its method * is an itinerary of the mind towards God 
rather than a logical contrivance. In Hegel this timeless existential 
movement of thought became travestied into temporal progress, i.e., 
history. So Kierkegaard had a good case when he refuted Hegel’s 
conception of reason. But he was wrong in thinking he had con- 
founded reason. In the Existentialist court reason is not given a 
fair hearing. 

We return to our definition. Existentialism, we suggest, is 
thought which endeavors to become self-authenticating by including 
the trial of suffering within its own domain. This thought begins 
with a negation. It denies reason’s power to provide meaning. But 
since we cannot live without meaning, the result is despair. Such is 
the trial of suffering for the thinking mind. No thought is authen- 
tic unless it has traversed despair, the Existentialist claims, and he 
offers himself as an expert guide through those bleak regions. 


III. THE ExisTENTIAL DRAMA 


An evocative expression of thought is one that, in addition to com- 
municating arguments and conclusions, creates a frame of mind in 
the hearer or reader. Rhetorical and homiletic speech is evocative, 
and so is devotional theology. Philosophy has developed its own 
evocative style whose great models are Parmenides’ poem and Dio- 
tima’s speech in Plato’s Symposium. This philosophical evocation 
is the linguistic expression of the idea of intellectual ascent: the 
hearer is to actualize in his mind a thought-process which is, at 
the same time, a life-process. Existentialism, using the traditional 
method of evocation, inverts it. Rather than a love-guided ascent 


7 The concept of “mystery” in contradistinction to “problem” has been developed by Ga- 


briel Marcel, Etre et Avoir (Paris: Aubier, n.d.). 
8 It is well to remember that method (yé6odos) originally means “pursuit.” 
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to vision it teaches descent into the frigid terrors of despair. It does 
so with no evil intent. For in spite of the gloom in which it is 
wrapped it has its own optimism. It is even under suspicion of 
sometimes playing with terrors and light-heartedly courting a fear- 
ful temptation. In Existentialism it is hopefully assumed that fall- 
ing man, once he has hit the bottom of negation, will rise again, by 
rebound, as it were. And there is the further suggestion that he 
can rise in no other way. The inner movement to be initiated by 
the Existentialist argument describes a curve, descending first to a 
nadir and then, after passage through the critical moment, its “‘perip- 
ety,” rising sharply to a height above rational expectation. This dy- 
namic pattern may justify our speaking of an “Existentialist drama.” 
The stage is within, and protagonist and antagonist are one and the 
same person. 

The “dramatic” situation is created by the Existentialist negation. 
Meaning as discoverable by reason is obliterated, and the things 
which surround us and intrude themselves upon our consciousness 
form neither a cosmos nor a creation. They are no text to be de- 
ciphered. They have no tale to tell. The relationship of unre- 
latedness which thus obtains between man and surrounding reality 
is best described by the term “estrangement.’’® Accordingly the 
stranger is a symbolic figure whose aimless trail runs through Ex- 
istentialist fiction as exemplified by Franz Kafka’s The Castle, Albert 
Camus’ The Stranger, and Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Flies. Be home- 
less, an uprooted one, be a stranger! ‘This terrifying imperative is 
the preamble of the Existentialist drama. 

That this demand is formulated in reaction against the diametri- 
cally opposed and equally intolerable demand, “Be at home in the 
world!” need not here be insisted upon. It is more important to 
note that the destruction of a false and impertinent sense of familiar- 
ity (“nature at our beck and call’’) results in a keen and philosophi- 
cally enlightening awareness of the concrete individual as different 
from “things.” ‘The Cartesian and post-Cartesian assimilation of 
the human self to things sub-human is brought under attack, and a 
fresh sensitiveness to the unity of the person—mind incarnate rather 
than mind and body—is cultivated.*° At this juncture a much 

® For a classic expression of estrangement see S. Kierkegaard, Repetition (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), pp. 114-115. 

10 There is a group of Existentialists whose chief interest is directed towards an under- 


standing of the concrete person and the uniqueness of the I-thou relationship (including 
man’s relationship to God) and who have hardly any dealings with the “existentialist drama.” 
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quoted definition of Existentialism becomes intelligible. It is said 
to be a philosophy according to which “existence is prior to essence.” 
Essence, in this formula, stands for that all-comprehensive order 
within which everything is determined as “such an one.’’ From 
this order of determining “essences” or “natures” man alone is ex- 
empt, the Existentialist affirms. Instead of being determined by 
the essence or nature of “man,” he as existing determines himself. 
He is free. With this Existentialist declaration of human freedom 
the progress of the existential drama towards a crisis is precipitated. 

It is among the chief purposes of Existentialist evocative exposi- 
tion to make man realize his own freedom. But the freedom of 
which we are to become aware is very unlike the freedom of choosing 
the better of two alternatives on the basis of rational deliberation. 
Freedom of choice presupposes a standard to determine the pref- 
erence, a fixed idea of the good. But under the dispensation of 
estrangement no signs of good or bad are imprinted upon reality. 
There is no essence of “‘the good.” Accordingly the freedom whose 
consciousness grows out of despair and estrangement precedes and 
renders possible the freedom of choice. The original freedom is 
that of the stranger who has no business to attend to, no appoint- 
ment to keep or duty to discharge, for nobody has a claim on his af- 
fection. Dropping the simile, the Existentialist’s freedom is to be 
conceived as commitment to nothing. For only meaning can en- 
gage and ex hypothesi there is no meaning. The awareness of this 
freedom is an encounter with nothingness—an experience suffused 
with Angst (dread or anguish). Nothing in particular is dreaded by 
this dread, for since nothing is prized nothing can really be feared. 
Yet dread persists. Through it, existing man perceives his bottom- 
less freedom. As we sustain this anguish the descending curve of 
the inner movement reaches its lowest point. The crisis is at hand. 

A peculiar imagery, invented under the influence of mysticism by 
Kierkegaard and persisting in contemporary Existentialism, serves 
both to picture and evoke the crisis of despair." Man is seen as 
placed at the brink of an abyss—the abyss representing Nought (the 
void in which all meaning is lost) as well as freedom in the sense just 
Martin Buber (Between Man and Man [New York: Macmillan, 1948]; cf. Journal of Philoso- 
phy, XLVI, pp. 75-79) and Gabriel Marcel are the chief representatives. In this country, 
H. Richard Niebuhr moves in a similar direction (“The Ego-Alter Dialectic and the Con- 
science,” Journal of Philosophy, XLII, pp. 352-359; cf. Journal of Religion, XXVI, pp. 203- 


214), 
11 Cf. J.-P. Sartre, L’Etre et le Néant, p. 69. 
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defined. He then is seized by giddiness, an emotion in which two 
opposite tendencies are confusingly blended. Giddiness makes him 
withdraw with horror while, at the same time, a sweet and sinister 
fascination bids him step nearer and let himself fall. 

The series of images comes to an abrupt halt. That which fol- 
lows is unpicturable. We may experiment with a variety of imagi- 
nary sequels. We may imagine either a devout ending or a tragic 
one. In the first case the sufferer would be carried across the abyss 
by the hands of grace and landed on the firm ground of faith. In 
the second case, his vertigo would hurl him to destruction. Or even 
a humorous version could be imagined, modeled on Shakespeare, 
King Lear, IV, 6, where the cliff from which the blind Gloucester 
leaps turns out to be a beneficial lie. But none of these endings 
recommends itself as more plausible than the others. Imagination 
falters, and the hesitation thus felt is indicative of an inconclusive- 
ness of thought. 

In the densest night of anguish, at the very moment when all 
support is withdrawn to the perplexed and troubled mind, all certi- 
tude blotted out, the lights of truth extinguished by the enveloping 
Nought—then, out of the midst of the vortex of despair, a new cer- 
tainty is miraculously to arise. Be it so. But we, living and think- 
ing this side of the chasm which separates us from the promised land 
of faith, can form no clear expectation as to the nature of the as- 
surance which is to come to us.’ By definition the expectation is 
empty, i.e., expectation of the unexpected. This reflection may well 
cause alarm. Is the happily negotiated passage through the crisis 
of despair a reliable mark of authenticity? We may really have been 
“made wise by suffering”’ (746e ya6os), to use the well-known formula 
of ancient tragedy. Or we have only escaped from the passive de- 
spair of nihilism into the active despair of fanaticism. Then our 
new certitude, dearly though we paid for it, is actually the ignomi- 
nious flight from the intolerable truth of nothingness. . . . 

Such is the quandary into which the Existentialist argument ma- 
neuvers us. It is a revealing fact that at this point where the precise 
nature of the rising move, the resuscitation from the spiritual death 
of despair, comes under consideration, Existentialists divide into 
two sharply distinguished camps: the theists and the atheists, or the 
Christians and the “Titanic” thinkers. 


12 For only in this réle, as ailing from the doubt which the Existential Negation has in- 
flicted upon us, are we addressed by the evocative analysis of the Existential Crisis. 
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The Christian, Kierkegaard, interpreted the saving move as the 
seizure of religious truth “by virtue of the absurd.” For him the 
discomfiture of reason became the triumph of faith, and the central 
Christian mystery, Incarnation, confounded in his view the claims 
of rational metaphysics. A curiously inverted apologetic resulted: 
instead of representing faith as acceptable to reason, its intellectual 
offensiveness was insisted upon. In our own time, Karl Barth’s Ex- 
istentialist theology shifted the emphasis from the paradox of In- 
carnation to the hearing of the Word of God by man prepared for 
this communion through crisis. But by and large this was still a 
development of Kierkegaard’s answer. 

According to the secular Existentialism which, like its Christian 
partner, developed in the wake of the First World War.in Germany, 
the crisis of despair is to open our eyes to an insight which, by its 
origin, is safe against Existential Negation. For Karl Jaspers ** this 
insight was a trans-rational, symbolic knowledge. In the “exalta- 
tion” (Aufschwung) which follows the “shipwreck” of the intellect, 
meaning is espied under the form of symbols (Chiffren). But the 
truly creative mind of the movement was Martin Heidegger. By 
means of a new intellectual sensitiveness which he owed to the “phe- 
nomenological” method of his master, Edmund Husserl, he de- 
veloped the grandiose though fragmentary picture of man’s finite 
world ** as revealed to anguish in the face of Nothingness.** After 
the Second World War Jean-Paul Sartre, the most resourceful of 
Heidegger’s disciples, developed his own dread-inspired and nought- 
centered world-picture. With him, atheism, disclaimed by both 
Jaspers and Heidegger, became a point of doctrine. He put man 
in God’s place as the creator of values. 

The contrite sacrifice of the intellect versus the proclamation of 
man’s emancipation from divine authority—so great a disparity of 
results may well set us on our guard. 


IV. Tue Drvine BEING AND THE HUMAN NoucGHT 


“Except a man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom of God” 
(John 3: 3). “That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it 
die” (I Cor. 15: 36). “Therefore we are buried with him by bap- 
tism into death: that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by 


18 Man in the Modern Age (London: G. Routledge, 1933). 
14 This “world” is neither cosmos nor creation. 
15 Sein und Zeit, 1. Teil (Halle: Niemeyer, 1927); Was ist Metaphysik? (Bonn: Cohen, 1929). 
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the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in the newness 
of life’ (Rom. 6: 4). These familiar words urge upon us the ques- 
tion: does Existentialism spell out in the language of philosophy the 
religious truth, “Die so that you may live’? Or does it rather ex- 
press the defiance of man delivering himself from divine tutelage? 

The crisis through which the Existentialist leads is an encounter 
with nothingness. In answering the above questions, everything 
depends upon the interpretation of “Nothing.” “Nothing” may be 
understood as an ultimate datum of experience out of which, as a 
point of departure, “world” is arrived at. This is the “Titanic 
Nought.”” Again, “Nothing” may be taken to mean our own, the 
human being’s nothingness (man separated from God is nothing). 
Then, through a coincidentia oppositorum, i.e., the coincidence of 
utter deprivation and ultimate superabundance, God, too, will ap- 
pear to us as “Nothing.” This is the “Religious Nought.” 

The “Titanic Nought” is the product of the secularization of two 
closely allied theological ideas: the hiddenness of God, and the total 
depravity of man. This may be illustrated by the sequence of three 
quotations. First, Martin Luther: “It is God’s nature to make some- 
thing out of nothing. Hence he who has not yet become nothing, 
out of him God will not yet make anything.” ** An echo of this great 
sentence is heard in Kierkegaard, but with the overtones of a Ti- 
tanism, which the writer himself rejects: only by understanding him- 
self inwardly, he notes in his Journals, can man rid himself of that 
destructive irony ‘‘which bids true understanding begin with igno- 
rance in the same way in which God created the world out of noth- 
ing” (August 1, 1835). In Sartre, at last, man creates himself out of 
nothing: “There is no human nature, because there is no God to 
conceive it. . . . Man is nothing else but what he makes himself.” * 

The Nought of the “Titanic” Existentialist is to the Divine 
Nought of the Mystics as total darkness, caused by the absence of 
light, is to temporary blindness, caused by an excess of light. A 
contemporary mystic, whose language is influenced by Existential- 
ism, writes: ““The soul with a thrill of joy becomes conscious of that 
blessed nought which allows her to see nothing, either in herself or 
in all things, but the sole work of her Creator.” ** Seen from the 

16 Quoted from Zehrer, op. cit., p. 13. 


11 E’Existentialisme est un humanisme (Paris: Nagel, 1946), p. 22. 
18 Paul Claudel, Présence et Prophétie (Fribourg en Suisse: Librairie de l'Université, 1942), 
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point of view of this more inclusive Christian experience the Ex- 
istentialist’s tryst with Nothingness is intelligible—as a temptation. 
The temptation of Father Donissan in Georges Bernanos’ Sous le 
Soleil de Satan may serve as an example: “One who, clinging with 
both his hands to the top of the mast, suddenly loses his equilibrium 
and sees yawning below—no longer the sea but the whole siderial 
abyss, with galaxies foaming in travail billions and billions of miles 
away, beyond that immeasurable void which his fall is about to 
traverse—this unfortunate could not feel in the hollow of his breast 
a more absolute vertigo. The intrepid man, as though bent and 
torn away by the tremendous appeal of the Nothing, sees himself 
lost beyond recovery. And yet, even at this moment, his dominant 
thought was still dull defiance.” ‘Temptation may be viewed as in- 
cluded in the plan of salvation, and it is possible that the generation 
now living is singled out before others to sustain “the tremendous 
appeal of Nothingness.” But a temptation should not be courted. 

Crisis, to be sure, is an integral part of the Christian scheme of 
life and thought. But the question is whether this crisis is actually 
to be conceived as having its center in the intellectual life; in other 
words, whether it is primarily a crisis of certitude. This seems 
doubtful. Perhaps a line should be drawn between despair and 
Angst (‘‘dread”’)—two conditions which Existentialism tends to con- 
fuse. Despair belongs together with defiant self-assertion, Angst 
pairs off with humility. The Stoic fortitude that goes with despair— 
a militant virtue prized above all others by Existentialists—is all too 
wary of fear; whereas we surmise that “‘at this present time the living 
Christ is, so to speak, in the Garden of Gethsemane.” ” 


19 Gertrud von Le Fort, Die Letzte am Schaffott (Miinchen: Ehren, 1931), pp. 30-31. 





THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN PARADOX 


By ROGER HAZELTON 


carefully examined, for this is one of the focal issues in the dis- 

cussion of theological method today. Not that it is particularly 
important in its own right; but it goes in a real way to the heart of the 
debate between liberals and neo-orthodox, illustrating not only some 
vital differences in these approaches but also the nature of the ap- 
parent impasse to which the current polemical situation has brought 
them. If there is to be conversation as well as conflict between them, 
some understanding ought to be reached at this symptomatic point. 

Ever since Kierkegaard’s influence became widespread and decisive 
in Christian intellectual circles the problem raised by the use of para- 
dox has been sharply focused. ‘There has of course always been a 
paradoxical element in doctrinal expression, just as there have been 
hard sayings in the Gospel and stumbling-blocks for faith. But since 
Kierkegaard, paradox itself has been regarded by not a few theolo- 
gians as a positive and determining category. This brings forward 
quite new and altogether crucial issues for the task of Christian 
theology. 

Hence the question of paradox, of what we mean by it and to what 
extent we have the right to depend upon it, must be reopened and 
rethought. If liberals have been too ready to discount or deny its 
place in the interpretation of faith, dialectical thinkers have been too 
anxious to assert and justify it. Neither side has been as willing to 
learn from the other as it should. This paper is written with the 
hope of making a contribution toward better understanding, by one 
who does not find himself completely within either camp, and in the 
belief that this whole matter has to be reconsidered in the light of 
more irenic truths which have long been discarded or ignored. At 
least we may thereby expose some of the confusions which cling to 
the term and its use, with the intention of removing them so that a 
more genuine and fruitful conversation may take place. 
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I. PARADOX AND MEANING 


Common usage speaks of a paradox as anything which seems ab- 
surd or unbelievable but may yet be true. In this sense Hobbes 
defined it as “an opinion not yet generally received.” A paradox, 
then, is any statement that is “past belief’ or contrary to received 
opinion. This is indeed what most people mean by the term, but it 
is a loose and unreliable meaning. It might be said to apply to any 
notion which has not won general acceptance, and this is clearly not 
what the followers of Kierkegaard are talking about. They have in 
mind when using the word not merely an unpopular opinion, but an 
essentially incredible one. 

Existentialists, both atheistic and Christian, have greatly narrowed 
the meaning of the term, giving it a more precise connotation than it 
has probably ever had before. A paradox is a statement which as- 
serts the truth of two contradictory but necessary propositions hav- 
ing equal rational force. Paradox means self-contradiction; it rec- 
ognizes at the level of speech the necessity, as Kierkegaard put it, of 
thinking something that thought cannot think, or as Sartre might 
say, of making sense out of the nonsense of existence. 

This more precise definition, however true in itself, has neverthe- 
less engendered its own special kind of confusion. Its supporters 
have described with analytical accuracy what a paradox is, but at the 
same time they have been unwilling to make a rather elementary dis- 
tinction between thought and being. They have supposed paradox 
to be a quality of existence itself and not a property which attaches to 
our thoughtful statements about existence. But it is only when an 
absurd truth reaches the plane of language and thought that it be- 
comes paradoxical. A paradox is a statement, not a situation. Situ- 
ations may indeed be paradoxical, but we can know this only when 
some attempt at considered statement has been made. We have no 
warrant for saying that existence contradicts itself, that it is as the 
French would say intrinsically absurd. That would be to presup- 
pose on our part an intimate acquaintance, an immediate and unre- 
fracted knowledge of the real which none of us can possibly possess. 
So far as knowledge goes at any rate, only selves can be self-contra- 
dictory, and it is thought and language which reveal this. Paradox, 
then, belongs characteristically to our interpretations and expres- 
sions of the real and not—at least primarily or certainly—to that real- 
ity to which our words and ideas refer. 
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Failure to admit this elementary point has resulted in a large 
amount of needless perplexity and defensiveness on both sides of the 
question. Much of it may be laid at the door of Kierkegaard, whose 
theology of paradox has had such deep and generally wholesome ef- 
fect. For all his deeply Christian sense of the infinite qualitative 
distance between God and man, he was not averse when it came to 
setting forth his own views to speaking of God as the Absolute or of 
Jesus Christ, the God-man, as the Paradox. Thus he dramatically 
expressed the unthinkable in terms of thought. But these are mani- 
festly words drawn from technical philosophical discourse. While 
they may and indeed do refer to something which needs to be said 
about God and Christ, they say it far too confidently and aggressively. 
What is more, they depend too exclusively upon the particular Hege- 
lian manner of identifying thought and reality which Kierkegaard 
mistakenly supposed he had overcome. 

The point is simply this: theology may be paradoxical without as- 
suming that God contradicts himself; the doctrine of the incarnation 
may be paradoxical, but not our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To 
suppose otherwise is to presume to know something we cannot know, 
to mistake thought and terms for things themselves. 

This of course does not imply that we can do without paradox 
when thinking or speaking about matters of faith. God’s redemp- 
tive action in Christ can surely not be described in any straightfor- 
ward, unilateral, and thoroughly self-consistent way. If we say that 
God and Christ are not paradoxes or absolutes we do not thereby 
commit ourselves to the view that they are principles of wholly ra- 
tional coherence, for this would be to fall into the same error of 
identifying thought with being. It is plain that when a Christian 
tries to say what creation, sin, or redemption mean he lands inevita- 
bly in some sort of paradox or other. When he explains how the 
universe is fashioned by God’s will out of nothing, or how man’s 
God-given freedom is his source of sin, or how death serves to illu- 
minate life, he must express himself in a frankly paradoxical way, 
for he is himself engaged in a paradoxical task. How can man say 
what God is, or even what man is in the light of God? Clearly there 
is something in our faith which resists all tidy, neat, non-paradoxical 
formulas. The entire history of Christian theology bears witness 
and none can honestly deny it. 

If Christian doctrine contains an element of paradox, as it most 
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assuredly does, that must be because our faith itself requires this 
sort of statement. We have not gotten rid of paradox by noting that 
it is only a conceptual and linguistic form. Far from being unneces- 
sary or removable, paradox is altogether essential to any conception 
and communication of those assurances which are native and original 
within our faith. 

But no paradox, however inevitable, can claim to be synonymous 
with reality. It must always point beyond itself to what it is in- 
tended to convey, for that is its whole purpose. We must not forget 
that any paradox is a stylistic device, an achievement of human in- 
telligence and speech, which represents a serious effort to give voice 
to needed truth. Not all paradoxes are on a par; some in fact are 
better than others because they more adequately and effectively help 
to convey what seems to be the case. All paradoxes are provisional, 
not ultimate except in some human rational sense. We always have 
the right and duty to ask what they mean; and so long as this duty 
and right belong to us we cannot regard a paradox as putting an end 
to all discussion, but only as forming the context within which dis- 
cussion may proceed. No paradox is final in that it says everything 
which ought to be said concerning the meeting of God with man dis- 
closed in Christ. We must therefore distinguish between the pro- 
priety of paradox and its validity; its propriety belongs to the faith 
which enunciates it, and its validity to the truth toward which it seeks 
to point us. All this but underscores the fact that paradox is part of 
the order of thinking and speaking rather than part of the order of 
being as such. It is inevitable not because God contradicts himself 
in Christ, but because we cannot think of him or put our thoughts 
into words without having to contradict ourselves. 

Sometimes it is charged that this distinction, so beloved of modern 
philosophers, does not apply to Christian faith. For was it not the 
whole point of Kierkegaard’s “existential thinking” that the man of 
faith has gotten beyond the subject-object dualism? If God, for 
faith, is not an object but a subject, then why should we import ob- 
jective considerations into faith’s thought of God? Of course faith 
knows that it cannot objectify the living God so that he becomes 
either a mere idea or a simple fact. But faith also knows, and lives 
by the knowledge, that something true can be thought and spoken 
about the living God. Indeed, without some such objectifying of 
God faith would not be at all, nor would its “existential leap” ever 
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be made. There are some helpful words on the matter in a recent 
paper by Paul Ramsey: 


Let us therefore pause to remember that existential thought is exis- 
tential thinking, not merely existential existing . . . existential think- 
ing, by always remembering the self’s involvement, discovers its own 
limitation outside of itself in decisive ethical alternatives. Without 
such thoughtfulness the individual can scarcely know enough to exist 
existentially. ... Plainly, then, one must think his way to the “leap,” 
not leap to it.* 


Thinking about God, and about all things in terms of God, is a 
genuine ingredient of the life of Christian faith itself. The Bible 
speaks of God in the third person as well as in the first and second, 
and even our existentialist friends must do the same. So long as 
man is man and not God, he has no choice but to objectify God, for 
God must always be other than himself. I have, even in my pro- 
foundest faith, to think about God. And if I say, “God is a subject, 
not an object,” and intend to be taken seriously, I am speaking of a 
being who is objective to myself or else my words are only nonsense. 
It will do no good to quibble about the word “objective.” The ex- 
istential philosophy is a philosophy still and not, as some pretend, 
the banishment of philosophy, all subjective thinking about objects 
and objectives, from the homeland of faith. 

Our purpose in laboring this point is not to drive the existentialist 
into ultimate scepticism but to insist that he be more modest and 
cautious, as becomes a finite human being, in his statements concern- 
ing God. In seizing upon paradox to give utterance to his faith, he 
does not put himself beyond the reach of critical thought or give the 
lie to all adverse conceptions. ‘There is a real sense in which the bur- 
den of proof rests on him rather than on his critics. If he declares 
that paradox is the best or only way in which the hard sayings of the 
Gospel and the scandal of the cross can be conveyed, he still owes us 
an explanation of why this is the case. He must not seek to justify 
his own self-contradiction by the false humility which says that in 
things pertaining to faith, reason is vain and irrelevant. This, at all 
events, has to be shown; and perhaps an indiscriminate or premature 
reliance upon paradox is not the valid way of showing it. The ex- 
igencies of rhetoric may or may not be the same as the requirements 
of right reason. ‘To perform rational acts of analyzing, arguing, and 


1 “Existenz and the Existence of God.” in The Journal of Religion, July, 1948, pp. 161, 162. 
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inferring, as Charles Hartshorne says, and yet perform these opera- 
tions carelessly or incorrectly, can hardly be an appropriate way of 
honoring him whom even the existentialists call the creator of hu- 
man reason. In any case, a paradox must be taken to mean some- 
thing, and it is the office of reason to discover what that meaning is. 
When we contradict ourselves, we had better know what we are about 
and why we have to do it. ‘Then we may with honest confidence as- 
sert that what we say, though it may sound false, is nevertheless really 
true. 


II. PAarApox AND MysTERY 


But may it not be objected that paradox, self-contradiction, is after 
all inevitable because of the very mystery which faith enshrines and 
is sO eager to express? The situation of a man who can think and 
speak about God is indeed mysterious. Spirit must be spoken with 
the grammar of sense; the infinite reality has to be considered by 
means of the categories and through the channels of finite life. 
Thus, if God is what man says he is, and man is what he knows him- 
self to be, then any statement by man about God must necessarily 
contradict itself. For God, as Karl Barth writes, remains a mystery 
even as he reveals himself, for it is as mystery that he is revealed. 
The same applies to man, “that great deep,” as St. Augustine called 
him, the hairs of whose head are more easily numbered than the af- 
fections and emotions of his heart. Yes, there can be no doubt that 
the confrontation and response which occur in Christian faith be- 
tween God and man are fraught with profound mysteriousness. 

This is all right so long as we place the blame for self-contradiction 
not upon God but on ourselves. Indeed, God, and the manner in 
which he deals with men, is a deep and constant mystery, so that if 
we could fully understand him it would not actually be God whom 
we understand. ‘The reason why we cannot do so is of course that we 
are sinners; God’s image in us has been clouded, broken, and all but 
destroyed, so that only enough is left for us to see our sin for what it 
is and look beyond ourselves to God for help. The fault is ours, not 
God’s, and reveals itself in the fact that we can only talk of God and 
faith in him after the fashion of paradox. Other facts than that of 
paradox also reveal the depth and enormity of our sin, and paradox 
may reveal other facts than that of sin—for instance, fuzzy or hasty 
thinking on our part—but basically, paradox in conceiving God arises 
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because we have through our own stubbornness lost the capacity to 
body forth directly and clearly his nature and purpose. Sin is the 
source both of our pretension to knowledge and of our predicament 
in not knowing. 

But this does not justify the second confusion by which we befog 
the issues connected with the use of paradox in Christian thought. 
By equating mystery with contradiction, as many in our time do, we 
only make obscurity the more obscure. So, adopting the post-Hege- 
lian mannerism, we talk of the “contradictions of existence” when we 
ought instead to speak of its mystery. The only contradictions of 
which we have sure knowledge are those within our creaturely exist- 
ence as thinking subjects or selves. But this does not imply that the 
mystery with which we have to deal and the appalling lack of con- 
sistency in our own statements concerning it are one and the same. 

On the other hand we must not identify mystery simply with the 
unknown. That would be to rid ourselves of mystery much too 
easily and make paradox only the result of incomplete analysis or 
hasty generalization. ‘The sort of mystery encountered in Christian 
faith, at any rate, is surely more than a mere unknown. It is real 
mystery, mystery known and declared to be such, which faith has al- 
ways in its eyes and forever on its heart. Our Christian situation is 
not that of ignorance or not knowing alone; it is the predicament of 
knowing what we do not know and of calling mystery by its right 
name, God. 

We may perhaps put it in this way. The mystery of God is at the 
same time the reality of God, in such wise that the truth of faith 
moves back and forth between these two poles. Real knowledge 
about real mystery is what faith claims to vouchsafe to those who be- 
lieve. Side by side with a sense of what is awesomely transcendent 
dwells a sense of what is utterly and altogether so, and it is our faith 
that both are one in God. Each sense, moreover, feeds upon and 
nourishes the other. As Baron von Hiigel, who was very perceptive 
about such matters, wrote: 


Only through such a consciousness of reality everywhere do we retain 
the feeling of mystery. For a sheer conundrum is not mysterious, 
nor is a blank wall; but forests are mysterious, in which at first you 
observe but little, yet in which, with time, you see more and more, 
although never the whole; and the starry heavens are thus mysterious, 
and the spirit of man, and above all God, our origin and home.” 


2 Friedrich von Hiigel, The Reality of God (London: Dent, 1931), p. 187. 
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The Christian faith presents us with neither a sheer conundrum 
nor a blank wall, as some over-fond lovers of paradox would have us 
believe. Rather it brings us into the presence of a real mystery, a 
mysterious reality called God, who beckons us, judges us, makes us 
whole in Christ. Faith is like a forest which urges on and deepens, 
even as it corrects and satisfies, our thought. By its means we never 
know ourselves and God wholly, yet we know nevertheless truly. 
We may see in a glass darkly, but we really do see. 

To faith the real is forever mysterious and mystery is forever real. 
Hence we have to try to speak the truth concerning it. Without 
claiming to remove all mystery, faith declares that it alone can live 
with ultimate and final mystery. Without pretending to have the 
key to everything in its pocket, faith tells us that truth can be known 
and spoken regarding the momentous meeting of God with man. It 
is therefore on behalf of faith itself that we must keep clear the dif- 
ference between contradiction and mystery, just as we must respect 
the distinction between thoughtful discourse and existence. For if 
faith resists being warped into tidy, neat, non-paradoxical statements, 
it also resents the straitjacket of tidy, neat, paradoxical ones. 

It must be admitted, however, that in the discourse of faith a para- 
dox has a certain advantage. ‘The very fact that it is self-contradic- 
tory helps to emphasize the mystery of what it tries to say, for it tacitly 
affirms its own inadequacy to express it. To be sure, each image, 
metaphor, and analogy in Christian faith does the same. But a para- 
dox not only recognizes, it calls attention to its own descriptive lim- 
itations. By doing so it serves to throw us back upon faith itself 
and keeps us dissatisfied with any formulation which can be devised. 
Paradox, then, has its own tactical role to play in the reflective dis- 
course of faith. Its purpose is not to mystify but to clarify, yet in 
such a way that it is mystery which is made clear. This is only to 
remark that paradox is itself paradoxical; it is a tool of speech and 
reason employed on behalf of clearer understanding of the faith, 
yet so that its mystery is protected from being misunderstood, as 
something which a little careful thought might bow politely out of 
existence. 

How does paradox achieve this purpose? By carrying on its face 
the admission of its own insufficiency with respect to the matter at 
stake. Contrary to present theological vogue, a paradox is not a 
statement in the either/or form, but a both/and type of proposition. 
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It is internally complex rather than simple; its two antithetical sides 
have equal weight and one must not be permitted to outrank the 
other. Each, without the other, would be incomplete and false; only 
when taken together can each side say what needs to be said. A para- 
dox, any paradox, is ambivalent without being ambiguous. The 
fact that it is two-sided does not mean that it is a kind of double-talk. 
This is because its opposite stresses are integrally related each to the 
other, by virtue of the fact that both refer to a common object. So 
we speak of goodness and power in God, or of freedom and bondage 
in men. 

A paradox is neither one way of saying two different things nor two 
ways of saying the same thing. It is better described as a way of say- 
ing that the same things are different and different things are the 
same. Since there are two stresses in every paradox, each needs and 
corrects the other. On this living tension between them the validity 
and effectiveness of any paradox depends. This internal complex- 
ity and mutual relevance is naturally a delicate affair; one is con- 
stantly tempted to take one side, assert it, and let the other go, in 
which case the paradox disappears. Worse still, one may be prone 
to suppose that his paradox is a completed, finished statement, lack- 
ing nothing and yielding nothing; in that event he merely confesses, 
though unconsciously, the sin of intellectual pride. 

Paradox, of course, is not the only way we have of dealing with real 
mystery. Another is analogy, which is often sharply contrasted with 
paradox, but which is actually not so dissimilar as might be thought 
on first glance. The word analogy means “according to propor- 
tion”; and since proportion, as in art or mathematics, has to do with 
sameness among different things, therefore analogy is the marking of 
likeness in diversity or of unity in variety. In this respect analogy is 
close to paradox, for both proceed on the basis that only things and 
attributes which differ can be said to be comparable, and only things 
which can be compared in some respects can be said to differ in oth- 
ers. Every analogy, which is nothing more nor less than comparison, 
must in short convey both likeness and unlikeness between the things 
or attributes compared. It is by no means a simple statement of like- 
ness, but a complex recognition of unlikeness and similarity at the 
same time. 

The analogical element in Christian thinking is of permanent 
worth and deserves stout defense, for it helps us to avoid extremism 
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and lack of balance. Both over-confident identification and over- 
anxious separation, for example of divine with human qualities, are 
held thereby in check. There is paradox in every analogy so long as 
proportion is maintained; there is also analogy in every paradox so 
long as tension is preserved. It would be interesting and fruitful to 
carry this analysis further, for we might then discover that the via 
eminentiae and the via negativa have really a great deal in common, 
after all. 

But enough has been said, at any rate, to justify the view that para- 
dox is a device, complicated and delicately balanced, for the purpose 
of making real mystery clear, or as clear as we can possibiy make it 
by thought and speech. It is one of the ways in which we try to 
speak the truth, recognizing all the while that truth cannot be spoken 
except in broken, diffracted, self-contradicting terms so long as we 
are men and not God. In this respect paradox is of a piece with all 
the other instruments by which we search out and body forth the im- 
mensities and the intimacies of being. 


III. PARADOX AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


In the light of the foregoing discussion we may say that there are 
two inadequate ways of dealing with paradox in Christian faith. 
The one attempts to smooth out contradictions by trying to turn the 
entire Christian perspective into a readily understandable ‘‘philoso- 
phy of life.” Its miracles become psychosomatic cures or prescien- 
tific superstitions, its parables turn out to be fairly simple moralizing 
precepts, and the Bible is taken to mean not what it says but what we 
say it means. This effort can perhaps proceed with some degree of 
apparent success until it gets to Christmas and Easter, when it runs 
headlong into precisely the sort of truth which cannot be flattened 
out and levelled off. Then thought comes face to face with what it 
cannot think, and reason is required to give a reason for what seems 
to be not rational at all. 

The other inadequate way of dealing with paradox is to assert that 
it is ultimate and final. Thus contradiction and non-sequiturs be- 
tween faith and our customary modes of thinking are asserted at 
every possible point. The very things we cannot possibly under- 
stand are those which must most of all be believed. So what faith 
knows as mystery, theology presents as mystification; and the finality 
of faith is denied by proclaiming the ultimacy of paradox. All this 
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is quite in keeping with the anxious, contorted, exasperated mood of 
our time; the only wonder is that it should set up shop as Christian 
orthodoxy. 

These ways are inadequate because they pose as mutually exclu- 
sive, whereas like the two sides of any paradox they should stimulate 
and correct one another. The first is surely right in holding that the 
paradoxes of faith are not so much its resting-places as its starting- 
points, for they exist in order to be overcome—if not in thought, then 
certainly in life. And the second is no less right in affirming that 
every statement of Christian truth must either be paradoxical itself 
or have what may be called a paradoxical edge to it, since all objecti- 
fication of God is at the same time falsification. 

But the first is wrong in supposing that reason by itself can see 
through and set aside paradox; what really happens, as Father Bulga- 
kov has said, is that the mystery to which paradox testifies is actualized 
and grasped in Christian experience, overcome, that is, within the 
life of faith. And the second is wrong in casting almost every crucial 
passage in the Gospel into the mold of paradox, for not all choices are 
tragic dilemmas and not all miracles are ultimate absurdities. Our 
faith must always be that God is one and good, even though our 
minds are torn and riddled with inconsistencies in saying it, else we 
could not think or speak of him in any sense at all. 

Theologians are naturally tempted to rely too much on paradox. 
Some do not heed Nietzsche’s never to be forgotten warning that an- 
tithesis is ‘‘the narrow gate through which error is fondest of sneaking 
into the truth.” There is great danger, as Donald Baillie writes in a 
most helpful discussion of the matter, in falling too easily into the 
paradoxical habit, since if it went on unhindered it would make all 
theology impossible. Then argument, communication, and persua- 
sion would be at an end. What faith experiences as living contrast 
must not be frozen by theology into static opposition. A premature 
paradox marks immaturity of thought and faith. It is a form which 
ought never to be employed wilfully or perversely, for the mere sake 
of tactical effect. It had better be used at least as sparingly as in the 
Bible, or else avoided wherever possible. 

But paradox, in so far as it expresses the necessary tensions which 
arise within the native soil or matrix of the Christian faith itself, will 
always be inescapable. We can justify it only when we show how it 
springs from this source, since we do not know even what a paradox 
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means apart from its faith-context. All honor is due to Kierkegaard 
and Barth for insisting upon this inevitability of paradoxical com- 
munication in theology; but we must also see that the tension be- 
tween the two poles of any paradox is kept vibrant, and that the sense 
of truth breaking into thought and over the restraining dikes of lan- 
guage is forever alive within our faith. 

For the paradoxes of faith are not mere nonsense. They are the 
work of the faithful reason. Though their content may be self- 
contradictory, their intent is always to make clear. “Thus some para- 
doxes are truer than others, just as some maps are more accurate than 
others. ‘Their truth consists in their fidelity to him who makes him- 
self known to us in ways past finding out, in their adequacy for en- 
abling us to reach an understanding of him who understands. A 
gnomic couplet from the work of Robert Frost comes close to saying 
this: 

We dance round in a ring and suppose. 
But the Secret sits in the middle and knows. 

Theology, which Karl Barth so well defines as the rational en- 
deavor to understand the mystery of God, must therefore be devoted 
to the task of bringing all its statements into line with that great mys- 


tery, measuring its words by his Word, but forever in the confidence 
that he who ceaselessly judges our thought also patiently fulfills and 
consecrates it. 





THE TOTALITARIAN UNIVERSITY AND 
CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By ARNOLD S. NASH 


I 


S the gap between the U. S. S. R. and the Western powers wid- 
ens, there is 4n increasing tendency on both sides of the At- 


lantic to dismiss the Soviets with the judgment that they are 
as bad as the Nazis. Consequently both in the U. S. A. and Great 
Britain, Christians, like everybody else, are tending to separate them- 
selves into two divergent camps: those who share what is becoming 
the prevailing opinion and those who regard it as a dangerous error. 
The first group regards Stalin’s Russia, like Hitler’s Germany, as a 
political disaster of the first magnitude; but the second group, wish- 
ing to defend the Soviet experiment, argues that, unlike Fascist Ger- 
many, it really represents a resolute attempt to build the world on a 
truly democratic foundation. Both parties in the controversy make 
one common assumption. It is that if there are any features com- 
mon to both Nazism and Bolshevism then both are alike to be con- 
demned, for, if anywhere, it is there that the evil lies. Both the pro- 
ponents and the critics of the U. S. S. R. build their respective cases 
upon this assumption. The loyal defender of the Soviet Union con- 
cludes by denying the existence of any significant feature common to 
the two regimes while the adverse critic of the Stalinite regime affirms 
it. 

Yet no procedure is more calculated to cloud the real issue since it 
is only by an adequate examination of the nature of these common 
features that we can unveil what is valid in the totalitarian challenge 
to the thought and practice of the liberal-democratic world. The 
defense of what is, I recognize, such a novel thesis can best be under- 
taken if we begin by recognizing that Western civilization has reached 
a new phase and that so-called “modern” history has come to an end. 
Superficially considered such a statement is absurd for the simple rea- 
son that in days like these we know only too well that the stream of 
history most decidedly continues on its way. It is both moving past 
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us and yet taking us with it at a bewildering speed. Yet just as the 
life of a great river may be radically changed by an event ingredient 
to itself as, for example, Niagara Falls in the case of the St. Lawrence, 
or by an event external to itself like the impact of the Missouri on 
the Mississippi, so the stream of Western civilization has been radi- 
cally changed at two epoch-making turning points. In the one case 
it was the result of an irruption from without when the barbarian 
hordes from the central European plain poured down upon the tired 
and listless Roman Empire. In the other case during the early years 
of the sixteenth century, it was the outcome of a Niagara-like cata- 
clysm which the course of its own development had rendered inevi- 
table. The complete result was that the sequence of Western civi- 
lization seems naturally to fall into the three distinct and well-defined 
periods to which we refer when, in the arrangement of lecture courses 
or of books on library shelves, we speak of ancient history, medieval 
history, and modern history. Indeed we can regard A.D. 410, the 
year when the capital of the Empire fell before the armies of the Visi- 
goth chieftain, Alaric, as the year that most appropriately marks the 
end of ancient history and begins what we now call medieval history 
and we can take 1521, the year that saw the Diet of Worms, as the year 
that terminates the end of medieval history and ushers in what we are 
proud to call modern history. It was from that date on that the 
whole of feudal culture was doomed. Its economic basis, founded 
on manor and serf, inevitably gave way to capitalism and the wage- 
laborer. The theocratic political unity represented by the idea of 
Christendom collapsed before the emergence of the sovereign nation- 
state and the separate denominations of Protestantism. Education 
founded on scholasticism and developed in terms of the trivium 
(grammar, logic, and rhetoric) and the quadrivium (arithmetic, 
astronomy, music, and geometry) was transformed under the influ- 
ence of natural science and historical methods of investigation until 
finally the familiar division of educational curricula into physics, 
chemistry, biology, sociology, psychology, history, and the like ap- 
peared. 

Now, however, each of these different realms of human activity— 
politics, economics, religion, education—in its turn is being radically 
transformed. World War II has simply quickened the process, and 
has thereby thrown into clearer relief what was already evident. In 
industrial life we have seen the transition from a fairly free “finance” 
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capitalism to an increasing measure of economic collectivism. Even 
among the members of the Republican Party, where it is understood 
that unless a man believe in the virtues of free enterprise he cannot 
be saved, there was no voice that dared to say publicly during the re- 
cent election that the Federal Government is not responsible for en- 
suring full employment. Similarly, in international politics there 
is really one and only one question dominating all others and that is 
whether mankind is sufficiently rational to recognize the extent to 
which the modern nation-state must allow its sovereignty to be lim- 
ited by some appropriate international organization. Likewise in 
the life of the Christian Church, as the recent Amsterdam Conference 
made clear even to Time and Life, the most striking evidence of the 
virility of the many branches of the Church is to be seen in the 
spheres in which they seek to present to the world, not the distinctive 
peculiarities of the separate denominations, but the undivided wit- 
ness of the ecumenical Church. 

If we consider the expansion of human knowledge the same con- 
clusion is forced upon us. Since the days of Bruno and Galileo, in- 
dividual man in his search for knowledge of the natural world has 
done so in terms of a complete reversal of the medieval conviction 
that his efforts were as likely to lead to evil ends as they were to 
achieve good ones. Modern man has not been quite so naive as to 
refuse to recognize that his discoveries might, on occasion, be mis- 
used: nevertheless he has been convinced that in the long run good 
would ensue. ‘The revolution in our thinking about man and his 
exploration of the natural world has been most graphically displayed 
in a curious reversal of opinion on the political left and the political 
right. Those scientists who have been shouting for years that the 
traditional method of conducting scientific research on individual- 
istic lines should be abandoned and that planned team investigations 
should be substituted instead, now argue for free enterprise and open 
publication of results. At the same time, business men who have 
been loudest in the praise of free enterprise in commerce and indus- 
try do not want their conviction to be applied to the atomic bomb; 
that should remain a closely-guarded federal monopoly. 

All these transformations in the spheres of economics, politics, and 
religious life that we have just considered are similar to what Jesus 
spoke of when he asked his hearers whether they discerned “the signs 
of the times.” They are illustrations of what the Russian thinker 
Berdyaev had in mind when as long ago as 1924 he wrote the essays 
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which were later translated under the title, The End of Our Time, 
or what Reinhold Niebuhr was thinking of when he published in 
1934 his volume of essays, Reflections on the End of an Era. 

As we reflect on what is happening to our liberal democratic- 
capitalist civilization as modern history comes to an end, the signs of 
the times are most clearly revealed, for those of us who are concerned 
with higher education, including the fate of universities in Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia. To a closer examination of these let 
us now turn. Jesus used the phrase “the signs of the times” in the 
context of an impending judgment. It is always so. Transitional 
phases in history as represented by the years 410 and 1521 have their 
origin in the fact that in each case a civilization had been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. ‘Today we are recognizing, al- 
beit dimly, that we have reached such a phase in what we call mod- 
ern history when we refer, as we so often do, to the last decade as a 
time of crisis: for the word crisis is the anglicized form of the Greek 
xpto.s, Which in its turn was the result of a Hellenizing attempt to 
domesticate a Jewish idea which in our English translations of the 
Old Testament is referred to as “judgment.” Our attitude to the 
totalitarian universities is usually one of veiled amusement over ab- 
surdities such as “Marxist” surgery and “Nordic” anthropology. 
But if amusement is our only reaction, we ignore at our peril the 
message which, in spite of themselves, the totalitarian mind is teach- 
ing us. The fate of the universities of the totalitarian countries 
simply reveals what happens to the liberal democratic university 
when the hidden tendency within itself is left to develop within the 
context of the pseudo-religions that inevitably enter when there is 
revealed how pathetically inadequate is the false neutrality upon 
which education over the last century, both in Europe and America, 
has been based. My thesis is that we shall not understand what has 
happened to the totalitarian universities unless we recognize that al- 
though they are false remedies for our educational ills they are 
founded none the less on a correct diagnosis of the malady that be- 
sets higher education in the liberal democratic countries. In spite 
of the profound differences between Nazism and Communism, we 
must recognize that in their attitudes towards educational theory 
and practice they are strikingly similar, both at the points where they 
are right and at the points where they are wrong. Let me be more 
specific. 
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The totalitarian university makes three major criticisms of our 
contemporary liberal democratic university. The first is that the 
latter believes that knowledge can be sought for its own sake, whereas 
both the Nazi and the Marxist recognize that every institution con- 
cerned with the propagation of knowledge inevitably sets out to pro- 
duce a particular kind of person. For example, they could mention 
that the medieval university set out to produce the scholar-saint; the 
Renaissance university set out to produce the balanced sage; the con- 
temporary American or British university sets out, but unconsciously 
so, to produce the informed man of affairs. The totalitarian univer- 
sities rightly maintain that a university above all institutions should 
be conscious of what it is doing and so the Nazi university sets out 
to produce a loyal Nazi, just as the Soviet university aims at creating 
a loyal, some would say, slavish supporter of the Stalin regime. 

Secondly, the Marxist, like the Nazi, argues that in higher educa- 
tion, as it exists in the liberal democracies of North America and 
Western Europe, claim is laid to a completely false neutrality arising 
from an inadequate understanding of the meaning of science and 
scientific method. He maintains that higher education in what they 
are pleased to call bourgeois countries repeatedly fools itself by a fail- 
ure to realize that scientific method and scientific knowledge can only 
be properly comprehended if they are seen as related to and embed- 
ded in a set of ideas that are “‘trans-scientific.” 

Such an argument is unanswerable. Instead of exhibiting, by our 
everlasting desire to be scientific in thought, word, and deed, this 
malady, we Christians should blame ourselves for not having the wits 
to see that the Nazis and the Marxists are right at this point. Natu- 
ral science as such (unlike scientists) can have no sense of the meaning 
of life or the interpretation of history. The result of the incapacity 
of the average professor to recognize such an obvious truth has been 
that the modern university, insofar as it influences both students and 
professors, oscillates between two inconsistent positions. On the one 
hand, it preaches an objectivity that tries to be neutral on all ques- 
tions involving the sense of meaning by which mankind can integrate 
its individual and collective life. On the other hand, and this is 
more often the case, explicitly believing itself to be without any pre- 
suppositions of value, implicitly it preaches a very definite faith, 
namely, that human nature, if not perfect, is, like the world as a 
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whole, slowly getting better and that if we can only have more re- 
search foundations spending more money on more research schemes, 
then sooner or later we shall control sun-spots and even get rid of 
death! On the one hand, therefore, the liberal democratic univer- 
sity languishes in the abyss of nihilism and, on the other hand, it 
makes faith in an uncritical liberal rationalism the unexamined foun- 
dation of its structure of meaning. 

From this criticism of our false neutrality the totalitarian univer- 
sity passes on to its third attack on the liberal democratic university. 
In its desire to be neutral about the things that matter it has tended 
to become simply a fact-producing machine. In opposition to this 
the Marxist or the Nazi sees that knowledge is a word which has no 
plural. Therefore, they rightly attack the chaos of our contempo- 
rary curricula whereby if we listen to the voice of the astro-physicist 
the universe is coming to an end by boiling over, whilst if we listen 
to the biologist we are evolving steadily upwards! 

In short, the totalitarian challenge precipitates for us three reli- 
gious and therefore inescapable questions: 


1. What kind of person does a college or a university set out to pro- 
duce? 

2. What is the fundamental, in the sense of that which cannot be 
questioned, basis of our search for knowledge? 

3. Around what center must our knowledge be integrated if it is 
to be given its ultimate meaning? 


Ill 


Let me tell you a true story of an incident in a leading German uni- 
versity a few years after Hitler came to power. It illustrates each one 
of the three inescapable questions that I have raised. A prominent 
and able Nazi student was very fond of one professor many of whose 
lectures he consequently attended. As the semesters went on the 
student received very good marks and acquired thereby as we would 
say many valuable “grades.”” To his consternation he discovered one 
day that his favorite teacher was not a complete Aryan. What was 
he to do? He could keep quiet; the information had come his way 
in such a fashion that two things seemed certain. The first was that 
it was most unlikely that anyone else in the University would make 
the discovery before he had graduated. The second was that even if 
they did—a most unlikely event—his name would never come up as 
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some one who already knew the questionable status of his professor 
who, to put it mildly, was not on Nazi theory a suitable teacher to 
be on the faculty of a Nazi ‘‘co-ordinated” university. What would 
happen if the student spoke up? He would get some credit from the 
Party for tracking out another non-Aryan but that would be more 
than neutralized by the distaste with which he would view his own 
action. Moreover, it would mean that under the Nazi university 
regulations he would have to repeat each course taken under that par- 
ticular instructor. Finally, after several days of anxious thought, his 
path became clear; whatever it cost him he must “inform.” ‘The 
fateful step was taken and he began the drudgery of repeating many 
classes. Please do not misunderstand me. I am not saying that he 
did the right thing. I am saying that he was able to take such a step 
involving as it did considerable personal sacrifice simply because the 
Nazi party had given to him, and to thousands like him, an answer 
to the three all-important questions that we, Christians and non- 
Christians alike, are encouraged in our liberal democratic culture to 
ignore. 

He had an answer to our first question. He knew what kind of 
person he ought to be. For good or ill the Nazis had put before him 
an ideal in terms of which he could relate his own personal struggle 
for ethical integrity to a view of the university and its place in the 
wider community. Here again we know that he was mistaken. But 
was he not spiritually in a better position than the thousands of stu- 
dents who in the years prior to World War II (and subsequent to it) 
attended the universities of the Anglo-Saxon world and found what 
was for them “‘life’s unchanging center” in the drug store or the foot- 
ball field or the college dance and, more often, in a trinity of the three 
ofthem? ‘To put the issue thus shows too that his action was possible 
because he had an answer to'the second question. He recognized 
that knowledge is ultimately based on faith. In his case it was based 
on faith in his Fiihrer. Subsequent events made it all too clear to 
this young Nazi that his idol had feet of clay, but was he not morally 
and intellectually in a better position than the blasé products of our 
liberal democratic universities who consider no opinion any better 
founded than their own and whose unconscious dogma is that they 
have no dogma? Knowing the center beyond himself around which 
his life should be oriented he had an answer to our third question and 
so he knew around what center all his academic knowledge should 
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be integrated. Granted it was all too inadequate; but, I repeat, was 
he not spiritually far nearer to the Kingdom than the engineer or 
doctor or teacher that our universities turn out who, because they 
wish to minister to the physical needs of a Babbitt and receive the 
economic and social rewards of a Babbitt, have souls like Babbitt? 

It is no answer to my thesis to say that after all Hitler is dead and 
the Nazis have been vanquished. Neither the military defeat of 
Hitler’s armies nor the suicide of their Fihrer solves the soul search- 
ing questions that, almost in spite of himself, Hitler hurled at West- 
ern civilization. In any case, even if Hitler is dead and Nazism is 
powerless, essentially the same rebuke is thrown at the liberal demo- 
cratic world by the U.S. S$. R. Above we have considered the totali- 
tarian challenge in terms of a Nazi student. A similar illustration 
drawn from life in a Soviet university would make the same point 
clear. It is that the totalitarian universities have a faith that is 
power, albeit an evil power, that our liberal democratic universities 
lack. The issue is rapidly becoming explicit. It is that unless the 
Christian forces wake up to the need to make clear the true loyal- 
ties in terms of which we must orientate our knowledge and mold 
our personal and social life, then higher education in the Anglo- 
Saxon world is in danger of succumbing to a kind of democratic 
totalitarianism. 


IV 


The challenge in short (and this is the peculiar responsibility of 
the faculty in Christian colleges) is to initiate a movement that over 
the next century can perform the task which another group of Chris- 
tians led by St. Augustine did for another era: namely, to save the 
world of scholarship from a relapse into intellectual barbarism by 
“casting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

We shall not see the task completed in our lifetime but at least we 
can raise the correct issues in all their complexity and in terms of 
each subject in the curriculum. But we can only do that if we rec- 
ognize that Christianity is not synonymous with “the art of being 
kind” or with pacifism or with defending the free enterprise system 
or the rights of labor. Christianity conquered the Greco-Roman 
world because in addition to out-living and out-dying the pagans, it 
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out-thought them. To use the words of one of the keenest minds 
among living professional educators—I refer to Sir Fred Clarke of 
the University of London—‘‘in Christianity there is conveyed, how- 
ever darkly and figuratively, profound knowledge, knowledge of 
truth about life.”” To take this statement seriously is to reverse the 
entire trend of Christian thinking through at least the last three 
hundred years, since throughout the whole of this period the content 
of Christian thinking has been derived from almost everything ex- 
cept the insights of the Christian tradition. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Christian thought went to mathematics—physical thinking—and 
God ended up as Paley’s machine-maker. In the nineteenth century 
light and learning were sought in evolutionary ideas and God became 
the immanent force of theological modernism. In the twentieth cen- 
tury dialectical materialism becomes, in the judgment of many Chris- 
tians, the pattern for correct thinking. Over the three centuries I 
have just mentioned there was little recognition of the fact that bur- 
ied within the Christian tradition are certain universal principles of 
thought which have relevance to the whole of life and therefore have 
relevance to every aspect of human learning. The specific mission 
of the Christian student and the Christian professor in the realm of 
contemporary scholarship is to indicate the relevance of these prin- 
ciples—I am thinking in particular of the Christian view of man and 
the Christian interpretation of history—to the whole of knowledge. 
I see in the future little hope that the intellectual values of the liberal 
tradition—independence of thought, freedom of investigation and 
the like—can be conserved much longer unless they are consciously 
related to and therefore are securely grounded in a specifically Chris- 
tian scheme of things. Man is a fallen creature and therefore all 
men and all institutions are under judgment. Thus no one can 
validly claim to be in any ultimate sense the final judge. Moreover 
the word of judgment can come to Christians from non-Christian 
sources; that is one important corollary of my central thesis: it is that 
God’s word of judgment can be mediated to us through such an un- 
likely channel as Nazism or Communism. 


V 


Yet as Christians we can only recognize God’s word of judgment 
spoken through a John Dewey or a Karl Marx or an Alfred Rosen- 
berg if we stand on a foundation more secure than the philosophies 
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of these thinkers (scientific naturalism, dialectical materialism, and 
Nordic metaphysics respectively), and if from such a perspective we 
show the relevance of Christian insights to the world of knowledge. 
Unfortunately as Christians we have betrayed our intellectual her- 
itage so much that we have forgotten what it means to be Christians 
in the realm of the mind. The famous French philosopher, Etienne 
Gilson, once rebuked his Roman Catholic colleagues by saying that 
the highest praise they seek from their non-Catholic colleagues is that 
the former philosophize in such a fashion that the latter do not real- 
ize that they are Catholics. Gilson’s remark has a relevance beyond 
philosophy and it is not limited to Roman Catholics. 

The rebuke is more than justified. We Christians who have re- 
sponsibilities in the field of higher education must discover how to 
think in terms of Christian categories. ‘That means, for example, 
that in the spheres of psychology and the social sciences we must seek 
to understand man and society in terms of a specifically Christian 
anthropology. For too long have we taken our presuppositions in 
these realms from sources other than a Christian Weltanschauung. 
If Christianity is true then man is an “amphibious” creature; he is 
a child of God and yet he is full of sin and prone to err. A psychol- 
ogy worked out in terms of such a view of man is radically different 
from one that regards him as a complicated mechanism or an over- 
developed animal who has developed a conscience. I am not, of 
course, suggesting that behaviorism and Freudianism are completely 
wrong. ‘They have much to teach us; but their insights have to be 
baptized into Christ before their true meaning can be discovered. 
The usual framework of ideas, in which we find such knowledge 
about the human heart, mind and will, is such that whatever light 
this knowledge gives is so beclouded that often it misleads rather 
than enlightens us in our attempt to understand human nature. In 
short I am pleading explicitly for a Christian psychology for the ele- 
mentary reason that there is no such thing as “psychology” per se. 
At this point the Marxists and the Nazis are correct; there must be 
some qualifying adjective in front of the noun. What usually passes 
for psychology, pure and undefiled, is something that is neither pure 
nor undefiled. It can more properly be called “liberal-rational psy- 
chology.” The same holds true with suitable qualifications for eco- 
nomics, political science, and sociology. 

Any natural scientist, however, might argue at this point that al- 
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though my thesis may be sound in the realm of the social sciences it 
is erroneous if applied to physics or chemistry. The phrase ‘Chris- 
tian chemistry,” it might be urged, is simply nonsensical. I readily 
admit that the whole field is full of difficulty and here, as in my pre- 
vious illustration, I can only hint at a solution of our general problem 
which is how to Christianize the categories of the mind in the whole 
realm of knowledge. I do not think that it matters whether we talk 
about a “Christian chemistry” or not. What matters is how as Chris- 
tians we teach chemistry. In one great American university there is 
a professor of chemistry who deliberately and at great pains leans over 
backwards to prevent his Christian convictions from getting across to 
his students. He succeeds. Not one in a hundred realizes that he is 
a convinced Christian. What in fact does happen is that the remain- 
ing ninety-nine leave his classes with the notion that the physical uni- 
verse is self-explanatory and therefore it is self-existent. They do 
not express their ideas in such a philosophically sophisticated form. 
Neither do they seek to do so in such simple language as: “The physi- 
cal universe just is: it was not created and therefore God as creator 
does not exist.” Instead they merely take it for granted that judged 
by his teaching, this professor regards religion as simply irrelevant. 
Hence the idea that God created the universe is just a fairy tale like 
Santa Claus, suitable for Sunday School but not for the University! 

There is one further argument that can be advanced against the 
position I am seeking to put forward. It is that what I am really 
saying is that Christian professors should be propagandists. So long 
as I am allowed to give the word “‘propaganda” its proper and not its 
contemporary and debased meaning, I agree; that is what I am doing. 
The issue at this point is crucial. At this level neutrality is literally 
an impossibility. Moreover, what is at stake is not only Christianity 
but the right to teach what one sincerely believes honestly and fear- 
lessly. One of my teachers at the London School of Economics was 
Harold J. Laski. He claimed and rightly claimed (and was freely 
granted) the right to teach his peculiar liberal-rationalist-Marxist the- 
ory of the state. Why then should not a Christian be allowed in the 
name of true liberalism and genuine tolerance to teach a Christian 
view of the state, drawing his insights not only from Karl Marx and 
Bernard Bosanquet but from St. Paul and the author of the Book of 
Revelation? 

The special responsibility in this field lies with the Christian col- 
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leges if they are to justify their continued independent existence. 
In these institutions such an aim is not only theoretically but socio- 
logically possible. To argue thus is not, of course, to suggest that 
Christians who are professors in private or State universities do not 
have their responsibility. Indeed in many realms, and this is par- 
ticularly true in the graduate schools and professional schools, if they 
do not work out their convictions with fear and trembling it will not 
be done at all. But in either case, “Christian” college or “secular” 
university, the time is short: “We must work . . . while it is day; 
the night cometh when no man can work.” 





TRUTH IS IN ORDER TO GOODNESS 
REFLECTIONS ON THE CHURCH AND THE UNIVERSITY 


By PAuL L. LEHMANN 


I 


Church in the U. S. A. a remarkable phrase which I should 

like to underline with comment as a suggestive point of de- 
parture for re-thinking the relations between the Church and the 
University. The Form was adopted in 1788, the year before the 
first General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. It begins with eight “preliminary principles,” 
about which the adopters are declared to be “unanimously of opin- 


ion.” Among these principles are the fourth and the fifth which run 
as follows: 


[char is in the Form of Government of the Presbyterian 


“That truth is in order to goodness; and the great touchstone of 
truth, its tendency to promote holiness; . . . And that no opinion 
can be either more pernicious or more absurd, than that which brings 
truth and falsehood upon a level, and represents it as of no conse- 
quence what a man’s opinions are. On the contrary, they are per- 
suaded that there is an inseparable connection between faith and 
practice, truth and duty. Otherwise it would be of no consequence 
either to discover truth, or to embrace it. 

“That while under the conviction of the above principles, they 
think it necessary to make effectual provision, that all who are ad- 
mitted as teachers, be sound in the faith; they also believe that there 
are truths and forms with respect to which men of good characters 
and principles may differ. And in all these they think it the duty 
both of private Christians and societies, to exercise mutual forbear- 
ance towards each other.” * 

Here is the Reformed basis of the Church’s concern for and in- 
volvement in education. If we think of the university, in the his- 
toric sense of that term, as the structural place and instrument of 
education, as, so to say, “the body of education,” more accurately, 


perhaps, as “the body of the spirit under discipline and cultivation,” 


1 The Form of Government, Chapter I, paragraphs 4 and 5 in The Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A., Philadelphia, 1928, pp. 332-333. 
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and if we think of the Church, in the historic sense of that term, 
as “the body of Christ,” as the place and instrument of the living 
Christ at work in the world—it is not too much to say that the maxim 
that “truth is in order to goodness” is the Reformed foundation of 
the university. It ought to be inscribed certainly upon the corner- 
stone and diploma of every Reformed college in the earth. It ought 
at least not to be buried in a constitutional document like ‘‘the Form 
of Government.” For it is the legend under which the Reformed 
tradition, the heritage of the faith of the Reformation, has a construc- 
tive contribution to make to education. 

Unhappily, what we are now pleased to call, “the Church-related 
colleges” (Reformed and un-Reformed) have not been enlivened by 
their heritage. They have either fallen upon or been driven into 
a much narrower conception of the Church and education. It has 
largely been a conception of externals, of “the forms of godliness,” 
without the vitalizing substance of faith. Consequently, chapel serv- 
ices have been perpetuated, sometimes monotonously, sometimes en- 
tertainingly, in the name of the “tradition of the college.” Religious 
instruction has been carried on as though the Form of Government 
meant, when it declared that “all who are admitted as teachers, be 
sound in the faith,” that a successful pastor was by virtue of that fact 
equipped to (or as it came to be more euphemously put, “good 
enough to’’) teach religion. Meanwhile, the real life of the uni- 
versity passed to auspices under which the air was at least freer, if 
not purer. At first it was both freer and purer. For the so-called, 
“free university,” as the Continent and the British Isles speak of it; 
the “secular university,” as we like to think of it in America, took 
more seriously, and performed more effectively, what the Form of 
Government meant when it declared, ‘‘that no opinion can be either 
more pernicious or more absurd, than that which brings truth and 
falsehood upon a level, and represents it as gf no consequence what 
a man’s opinions are.” ‘The secular university took more seriously, 
and more effectively expressed the view, ‘that there are truths and 
forms with respect to which men of good characters may differ.” 
While the Church in education was bogged down in religious formal- 
ism and traditionalism, the university without the benefit of clergy 
set out from the conviction that there was an order of truth and 
goodness by which the task and program of education were meas- 
ured and defined. Consequently, a great gulf came to be fixed be- 
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tween the truth in order to goodness and the order of truth and 
goodness. 

The order of truth and goodness is by conception and tradition 
the foundation of the university. It obtained long before the Ref- 
ormation and determined, indeed the way in which the Reformation 
faced the problem of education. The key to this order is the sure 
persuasion that truth and goodness can be pursued in their own 
right, independent of desire and interest; and beyond the range of 
the obvious. And the corollary of this persuasion is the conviction 
that truth and goodness are worth pursuing because, if pursued for 
their own sake, they will chasten interest, reconstruct the obvious 
with unsuspected dimensions of height and depth, and transform and 
satisfy desire in undreamed of and essential ways. ‘The truth that is 
in order to goodness is, in the heritage of the Reformation, the truth 
of the Gospel. The meaning is that the Gospel is not only a procla- 
mation to be received in faith. It is the truth, the reality, which 
faith apprehends as knowledge. What the believer knows in faith 
commands and directs what the believer does. 

It must be admitted, I think, that the correlation of truth with 
goodness was suggested to those who drew up the Form of Govern- 
ment by the classical tradition concerning knowledge and virtue. 
And if the tendency prevailed to confine the truth of the Gospel to 
propositions, and the goodness which is the fruit of the Gospel to 
virtues nicely compounded of the commandments of the law and 
the maxims of the Stoics, there was no inherent ground for this de- 
velopment. ‘There is an inseparable connection between faith and 
practice.” But “there are also truths and forms with respect to 
which men of good characters and principles may differ.” The 
point is that the seeking of the truth by different ways and the dif- 
ferent modes of apprehension of it proceed in quite a different cli- 
mate when truth and goodness are of the same order than when the 
truth is in order to goodness. It is the difference between saying 
that to know the good is to do the good; and knowing that the good 
which one would, one does not; and the evil which one would not, 
that one does. The truth is in order to goodness because knowledge 
and virtue are not identical. This is the negative side of the matter. 
And the positive side is this: when the Gospel is the truth, the con- 
tradiction in the order of truth and goodness between thought and 
existence, between good and evil, reason and impulse, are resolved 
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by a higher order of purpose which supplies both motive and power 
to action. The truth is in order to goodness—not in the sense that 
we seek the truth in order to be good. The truth is in order to 
goodness in the sense that the Gospel is the foundation for mean- 
ingful action in the world. 


II 


But how shall the truth of the Gospel inform and permeate the 
university? The answer to this question seems to me to define the 
Church’s concern for and involvement in education. It may be 
useful to re-think the Church’s relation to the university by facing 
the critical situation in which both the Church and the university 
find themselves today. If the Church fails to face that situation, 
the Church will have defaulted on the Gospel. If the university 
fails to face that situation, it will not survive. If the university is 
to meet that situation, it will need to re-consider its relation to the 
Gospel. If the Church is to meet the situation it will have to re- 
discover and relate to the university the fact that the truth is in 
order to goodness. 

What then is the critical situation confronting the Church and 
the university in our time? There is a passage in Dostoievski’s ma- 
turest novel, The Brothers Karamazov, in which the author shows 
that the situation which we face has been long in the making but 
at long last has caught up with us. 


“All mankind,” Dostoievski wrote, “has split up into units, they 
all keep apart, each in his own groove; each one holds aloof, hides 
himself and hides what he has from the rest, and he ends by being 
repelled by others and repelling them. He heaps up riches by him- 
self and thinks ‘how strong I am now, and how secure,’ and in his 
madness he does not understand that the more he heaps up, the more 
he sinks into self-destructive impotence. . . . Everywhere in these 
days men have, in their mockery, ceased to understand that the true 
security is to be found in social solidarity rather than in isolated in- 
dividual effort. But this terrible individualism must inevitably 
have an end, and will suddenly have an end, and all will suddenly 
understand how unnaturally they are separated from one another. 
It will be the spirit of the time, and people will marvel that they 
have sat so long in darkness without seeing the light.” ? 


2 Fyodor Dostoievski, The Brothers Karamazov, translated by Constance Garnett, Modern 
Library Edition, p. 336. 
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The time has come. Everywhere the walls of partition between 
nation and nation, group and group, individual and individual are 
breaking down. But broken walls do not make houses fit to live in. 
They only make room for reconstruction. The spirit of the time 
is apprehended only by those who have eyes to see how great is the 
light and how black is the darkness on which the light shines. You 
and I can at least start with the fact that as people we are not pre- 
pared within ourselves to meet the conditions required for living 
together with ourselves. This is the darkness on which light has 
dawned. You and I must find ways of making room in ourselves for 
the other person, so that we may find the way to him and he may find 
the way to us if we are really to live in the light. This is the prob- 
lem of community. The problem of community is the problem of 
so ordering the patterns of our thinking and our living that each of 
us most finds and is himself in so far as he is open and responsive to 
the claims and contribution of the other person upon and to his own 
fulfillment. 

The task of the university is to take up a position on the frontier 
of that problem. And two things, at least, must happen if the uni- 
versity is to stay on that frontier. In the first place, the presupposi- 
tions of thinking in the university must be modified in the direction 
of a more serious recognition of the place of Christianity in the for- 
mation and transformation of culture. In the second place, the 
university must be a community and not merely a center of learning. 

We shall have to deal very circumspectly with the first suggestion. 
It has an unhappy history, and there is a vigorous American tradi- 
tion to the contrary. To hint above a whisper at a direct relation 
between Christianity and the university is to revive well-grounded 
fears and to risk the wrath of already over-abused tax payers. It is 
important, therefore, to make as clear and emphatic as possible what 
is not meant by “‘a more serious recognition of the place of Christi- 
anity in the formation and transformation of culture.” There is 
no idea that Christianity should organize the curriculum of the uni- 
versity. So far as I know, there are no Christian mathematics, elec- 
tronics, animal husbandry, or engineering. Certainly the place of 
Christianity in the university cannot imply a religious monopoly, or 
that any creedal commitment shall be exacted of members of facul- 
ties, or of students upon graduation. Quite simply, the place of 
Christianity in the university is required and defined by the positive 
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bearing of Christianity upon the basic faith and freedom of the uni- 
versity itself. The truth that is in order to goodness must become 
the basis of the order of truth and goodness for the sake of which 
the university exists. The proof is supplied by the significance of 
Christianity for the problem of community. 

From the standpoint of the university’s position on the frontier of 
the making and re-making of culture, it is incumbent upon the uni- 
versity to pioneer in ideas and values, attitudes and motivations 
which shall provide a framework within which a secure and true 
community of life shall be both possible and permanent. To this 
undertaking, Christianity has at least a double contribution to make. 
For one thing, Christianity, in distinction from all other religious 
and cultural alternatives, has a meaningful interpretation of the per- 
ennial contradiction between purpose and circumstance, between 
what men strive for and what men actually achieve in history. The 
second contribution is this: Christianity, in distinction from all other 
religious and cultural alternatives, has a meaningful interpretation 
of human relations in personal terms. 

Let us take a quick look at a modern cultural failure and an an- 
cient cultural achievement in support of these claims. The univer- 
sity as we know it today has been governed, for the last four hundred 
years, by other ideas and values, attitudes and motivations than those 
inspired by Christianity. To be sure, the Christian strains in the 


Pind western cultural heritage continued to be acknowledged in a his- 
=n. torical way, and to be operative in the architecture and the cere- 
radi- monies, the mores and the manners of campus life. There were 
we after all the Middle Ages and the impact of the Bible upon vernacu- 
nded lar speech. There are still chapels and baccalaureates; and teachers 
It 1s who have openly or silently repudiated their upbringing in the 
what Church; and students who boldly or guiltily do not say their prayers, 
— and others who secretly or boringly do. But the things of the mind 
= = worth pursuing—these were defined in other terms and sought after 
_ in other ways! And enlightenment has not infrequently been di- 
elec- rectly proportional to emancipation from the Christian faith. 

- of What came to be regarded as worth pursuing was, above all else, 
oo reason and nature. The manner of pursuing proved to be as con- 
es tagious as it was simple. Set the mind of man free from all author- 
ce 


ity of priest or prince, or even of any counsel of the past, and let it 
order and classify and evaluate the whole range of cosmic and social 


sitive 
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experience according to its own way of knowing, and no curiosity of 
man would remain unsatisfied, no desire ultimately unfulfilled. The 
true nature of man was measured by his capacity to think, and the 
whole human and non-human world was food for his thought. So 
vast was the range of knowledge acquired—of nature, man and so- 
ciety, and indeed, of the structure and the behavior of the mind 
itself—that no one could have been expected to pause to inquire 
whether there was enough time to know and do everything that man 
seemed capable of knowing and doing; or whether human life would 
be quite so easily accommodated to the non-human order; and 
whether reason was in fact the divinity that shapes our ends. Fora 
very long time, long enough to fashion a culture and fortify the 
temper of the universities, the life of reason rigorously applied to 
the scientific investigation of nature, man, and reason itself, was de- 
cisively accepted as the only reliable guarantee of an order of truth 
and goodness worth pursuing. The right of free inquiry may once 
have been accepted on faith. It need not be so any longer. The 
evidence was overwhelming. 

But the course of events, like that of love, does not run smooth. 
History has a way of being painfully rough. And the scales have 
gradually but mercilessly been torn from our eyes. It is almost 
weird, I think, that we children of these ideas and values, attitudes 
and motivations, no longer find the evidence even convincing. We 
can believe with our minds—we are even willing to take notes on it 
and read it in the books—that on the clock of progress “‘it is only two 
minutes to twelve. Give us time! We haven’t been around long 
and have come a long way at that!” But somehow something tells 
us in our hearts—where we know that we are really ourselves—that 
“it is later than you think.” We can believe with our minds that 
the key to the life of man is the life of nature. But somehow nuclear 
fission aggravates rather than simplifies the problem of politics; and 
biochemistry is no help when there is no money in the bank for food. 
And if we are to take the latest advice about what we can believe with 
our minds about our minds, we are faced with a severe contradiction 
of the range of truth, a bewildering variety of systems of goodness, 
and a simple invitation to concentrate above all on communication. 
From Aristotle to logical positivism, from truth as idea to truth as 
semantic symbol is a journey over the way of reason itself from self- 
evidence to self-conscious self-destruction. The basic fact about our 
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culture is that its faith in reason and nature, in goodness and prog- 
ress, has rested upon bulk and not depth of evidence. It has, there- 
fore, been a too simple faith which has been steadily refuted by the 
actual course of events. As a result, we find ourselves in the grip 
of shifting and complicated circumstances with no clear and per- 
suasive conviction that a meaningful and victorious purpose is at 
work inthem. And, in addition, caught as we are between a doubt- 
ful purpose and decisive circumstance, we have no unwavering con- 
viction that we are we at all, and no key to what is involved in being 
and in understanding ourselves as persons. Obviously on such pre- 
suppositions and their consequences, the university cannot lay the 
foundation for community. 


III 


By one of those strange parallelisms of history, the temper of the 
times during the first four centuries of our era was not unlike our 
own. In a brilliant and profound analysis of what was going on, 
the late Professor Charles Cochrane of the University of Toronto has 
considered the relations between Christianity and Classical Culture. 
According to Cochrane, the ideas and the values, the attitudes and 
motivations which constitute the framework of classical culture 
achieved final and definitive expression in the Pax Augusta. When 
Octavian took power as Caesar Augustus after his victory in the bat- 
tle of Actium in 31 B.C., not only had a century of civil war come to 
a close, but a new spirit was sent abroad in the earth. The Pax Au- 
gusta was an attempt to set up an order of society based upon the 
classical ideals of the commonwealth and implemented by the genius 
and the generosity of the ruler. And when Augustus deferred to the 
Roman Senate by refusing the crown and choosing instead the title, 
Princeps, that is, the first citizen of a free society, he seemed in very 
truth to have ushered in the millennium. 

But the successors of Augustus could be imitators only and not 
implementers of the Pax Augusta. The Pax Augusta was an ex- 
periment, in Cochrane’s phrase, “in creative politics.” Here was an 
attempt to achieve a final order of community in which the maturest 
wisdom of the past and the deepest longings of the present concern- 
ing the peace and tranquillity of men in society were to be joined 
and fulfilled in the genius and the virtue of the ruler. The world 
was to be made “‘safe for civilization,” and indeed, this could be done 
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because the spread of knowledge had progressively narrowed the 
frontiers of blind hazard to which primitive life had been exposed 
and because Augustus had demonstrated what could be done when 
wise men and good are at the helm of public affairs. But the suc- 
cessors of Augustus failed. They failed partly because they were 
not good enough and partly because circumstances had a stubborn 
way of getting the best of them. Rebellion and famine, corrupt ad- 
ministration and invasion by those who knew not the glories of the 
things that were Caesar’s, seemed more and more to add up to some 
malevolent fate against which the virtue of rulers was impotent. In- 
deed, the more virtuous the ruler was the more tragic was the net of 
circumstance. That very same generation which looked back in 
praise to Augustus also recorded its complaints. 


“Throughout the whole world,” Pliny wrote, “in every place, at 

all times, Fortune alone is named and invoked by the voices of all; 
she alone is accused and put in the dock, she is the sole object of our 
thought, our praise, our abuse.” * 
Superstition finally triumphed over civilization because the ideals of 
the past had come to be embodied in the virtue of the ruler who 
turned out to have neither sufficient goodness nor sufficient power to 
cope with circumstance. 

The fathers have eaten our sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. In that day, so astonishingly like our own, the con- 
fidence in the possibility that good men, devoted to reason and justice 
inherent in man and the cosmos, would and could establish secure 
and true community, was shattered by the disillusionment and the 
complexity of circumstance. In that day, so astonishingly like our 
own, there was only relativity to pour into the vacuum. ‘There were 
ideas and values, programs and panaceas, gods and cults which had 
only this in common that they had nothing in common and could be 
had for the taking. The wise and the noble joined societies of ethi- 
cal culture and went to expensive temples. The untutored and im- 
poverished had to be content with a more raucous and less costly 
glamor. 

Yet that age was unlike our own in one highly significant respect. 
Christianity had not been discredited, but was instead re-shaping the 
foundations of that culture. It is a long story. But the climax of 
it is the adoption at Constantinople in the year 381 of the trinitarian 


8 Quoted by Cochrane, ibid., p. 158. 
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definition of the Christian faith. Christians had formed the habit 
of reading the Bible as well as the classical authors. And in the Bi- 
ble they came upon an entirely unclassical clue to the nature of the 
world and of man’s place in the scheme of things. Classicism had 
been driven to a sharper and sharper separation of the world of time 
and circumstance from the real world of truth and goodness. Since 
the real world belonged to an ideal age of the past, there was not 
only no progress possible in the actual world but the actual world 
was surrendered to the nemesis of unreality and evil. But if one 
started as Christians did with the fact that Jesus of Nazareth both 
claimed to reveal God and died, one had to make the choice between 
intellectual bankruptcy and meaning at the beginning rather than at 
the end of the search for an order of tranquillity and peace. Jesus 
could have been mistaken, God discredited, and disillusioned Chris- 
tians found their way back into Jewish or Greek ways of thinking, 
both of which had failed to bring circumstances and men’s hopes to- 
gether. But somehow the impact of Jesus’ presence and power 
among them, despite his death, made it necessary for Christians to try 
the other road. They moved directly from Jesus to God and re- 
served Greek physics, ethics, and politics for subsequent considera- 
tion. And this courageous act of will brought fresh illumination to 
the mind. It now appeared that God was the presupposition of all 
thought and experience, not an inference from them. The world of 
time and things and circumstance was neither chance occurrence nor 
under the control of fate but the expression of the divine will and 
purpose. Reality was no longer an ideal realm of universals but 
everything that happened in time and space to people had a mean- 
ingful relation to God’s active purpose. Evil was a fact not a sur- 
prise. It had been completely exposed in the death of Jesus and by 
his resurrection. He had brought it under his control. Jesus, 
therefore, could be distinguished but not separated from the God 
who had set up the structure of nature and of human nature. _In- 
deed, Jesus became the continuing clue to the order and purpose in 
the world which God had set up. And as men started with Jesus 
and moved out from him to God and the world, they found them- 
selves responding to an entirely different order of truth and good- 
ness from that which they had known in classicism. Here was a way 
of thinking and behaving which did not subordinate human beings 
to principles and hope to circumstance. Instead, men who were by 
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nature bent upon a secure and true community of life were lifted to 
a level of insight and understanding on which they discovered that 
God had purposed them for companionship with him and had so ar- 
ranged all things that they were delivered from every trial of circum- 
stance. No longer were their hopes tied to a final order of society 
in which fate triumphed over goodness. But men were free to find 
each other in a community of the sons of God for whom all circum- 
stance suggested the mystery and the promise of the commonwealth 
of God in Christ. The doctrine of the Trinity—that God in Christ 
is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, meant, in Cochrane’s telling phrase, 
"the subversion of creative politics.” This is the truth in order to 
goodness by which Christianity had achieved what classical culture 
had failed to achieve. It had given men the terms in which they 
could both understand themselves as persons and act responsibly in 
this world. 


IV 


Christianity can do it again. And in so far as intelligent and re- 
sponsible action in the world is the aim of the university, the univer- 
sity may be encouraged to avail itself of the resources of the Christian 


faith. Obviously the kind of Christianity I am talking about is not 
primarily expressed in worship and conversation, in congregations 
and the doing of works in accordance with faith. These are the task 
of the Church. And the university can never be the Church any 
more than the Church can be the university. But the kind of Chris- 
tianity that in my judgment must take its place in the fruitful and 
critical intellectual and experimental life of the university has to do 
with the truth that is in order to goodness. Christianity, whatever 
else it is, is also a clear and ascertainable order of ideas and values, 
attitudes and motivations which are part of the university's primary 
concern with truth and goodness. Once on a time, Christianity pro- 
vided the culture and the climate of community. That achievement 
deserves constant and sober examination. Without it, and without 
the facilities for exploring the resources of Christianity afresh, the 
university is not likely, on the record, to foster the spirit which the 
times require. On the other hand, it is more than probable, on 
the record, that Christianity can provide a framework of truth and 
goodness which will enable the university not only to pioneer in 
finding and applying the terms on which a secure and true commv- 
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nity of life can be achieved in our time but also to overcome the 
present anarchy in its own purposes and disciplines. If that hap- 
pened the university could be the community which it is designed 
to seek. It would then be in the university that all those who from 
generation to generation reach the threshold of maturity would come 
by living and by thinking to understand the world as it is and to 
act responsibly in it. 

The poets in our time have seen these things more clearly and 
sooner than the professors and the preachers. This is how one of 
them puts it. He calls his piece “Boy-Man,” and this is what he 
says: 


BOY-MAN * 
By Karl Shapiro 


England’s lads are miniature men 

To start with, grammar in their shiny hats, 

And serious; in America who knows when 
Manhood begins? Presidents grin and hug, 

And while the suave King waves and gravely chats, 
America wets on England’s old green rug. 


The boy-man roars. Worry alone will give 
This one the verisimilitude of age. 

Those white teeth are his own, for he must live 
Longer, grow taller than the Texas race. 

Fresh are his eyes, his darkening skin the guage 
Of bloods that freely mix beneath his face. 


He knows the application of the book 

But not who wrote it; shuts it like a shot. 
Rather than read, he thinks that he will look; 
Rather than look, he thinks that he will talk; 
Rather than talk, he thinks that he will not 
Bother at all; would rather ride than walk. 


His means of conversation is the joke, 

Humor his language, underneath which lies 
The undecoded dialect of the folk. 

Abroad, he scorns the foreigner; what’s old 

Is worn, what’s different bad, what’s odd unwise, 
He gives off heat and is enraged by cold. 


4 Reprinted from The New Yorker by permission. Copyright 1947, The New Yorker Maga- 
zine, Inc. 
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Charming, becoming to the suits he wears, 
The boy-man, younger than his eldest son, 
Inherits the state; upon his silver hairs 

Time, like a panama hat, sits at a tilt 

And smiles. ‘To him the world has just begun 
And every city waiting to be built. 


Mister, remove your shoulder from the wheel 
And say this prayer, “Increase my vitamins, 
Make my decisions of the finest steel, 

Pour motor oil upon my troubled spawn, 
Forgive the Europeans for their sins, 

Establish work, that values may go on. 


It will take all the wisdom and energy the university can command, 
together with all the resources of the Christian mind, to make that 
man grow up fit as a person to live with persons in the secure and true 
community of life. 





CALLING ATTENTION TO GOD 


By WALTER LOWRIE 


philosophic rejoinder to Professor Stace’s philosophic denial of 

the existence of God. Then (post hoc—I do not say propter hoc) 
I fell asleep; and next morning, in the lucid interval between sleep- 
ing and waking, I was able to see clearly the point of Hamann’s para- 
doxical assertion that ‘‘atheism and theism are substantially one and 
the same thing: to deny God’s existence and to prove it are really 
pretty much alike.” It is true that to “live without hope and with- 
out God in the world” is the polar opposite to living consciously “in 
God”; but to the existentialist all “isms,” being merely conceptual 
categories, are pretty much alike. ‘This is no paradox. 

Then when I was fully awake I found myself wondering which of 
these two public pronouncements God might be expected to regard 
with more pleasure . . . or displeasure. If we may credit God with 
a sense of humor (as David does in the second Psalm), we may sup- 
pose that he would “laugh to scorn and hold in derision” the pert 
attempt to prove that he does not exist. On the other hand, he 
would surely make a wry mouth at the subtle distinctions Professor 
Greene makes in his attempt to show that, after all, in one way or 
another, it might be possible for an enlightened man to hold some 
sort of a belief in God. Yet, though the Bible represents God as “‘a 
jealous God,” he perhaps would not be angry with Ted Greene, 
knowing as he does that philosophers, especially if they are profes- 
sors, have to talk that way, however genuine their personal faith may 
be. And God would probably remember that Professor Greene’s 
most conspicuous virtw (in the Italian sense of the word) is his skill 
in coining definitions. By this he helps to clear the ground—and 
that is all I propose to do. Not being a philosopher, but only a 
theologian of sorts, nothing could be further from my thought than 
the wish to demonstrate the existence of God. I hardly need to be 
told by Kierkegaard that, if some wag were to recite in my presence 
eloquent arguments to convince all and sundry that I actually exist, 


[: the April number of the Atlantic I read Professor Greene's 
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he would be making a fool of me, and that to do this same thing “be- 
fore God,” under his very nose, is a great piece of impudence. 

At this point I declare once for all that the fear of philosophers and 
scientists does not deter me from using Biblical anthropomorphisms; 
for about God nothing positive can be affirmed except by way of anal- 
ogy. For this I have the support of St. Thomas . . . and the Gos- 
pels. Yet at the same time, mindful of “the infinite qualitative dif- 
ference between God and man,” I am ready to lay my hand upon my 
mouth and say like Job, “I have uttered that which I understood not: 
things too wonderful for me which I knew not.” 

At this point, too, I admit that I am disqualified from taking part 
in an impartial discussion of the question whether God may or may 
not exist. For at my age (something over eighty) God has for me 
become an axiom which, even for the purpose of argument, I cannot 
pretend to put in doubt. I have only to fear that owing to the torpor 
of age I might become coldly indifferent to this axiom—as I am, for 
instance, to the proposition that things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other. This would mean the loss of faith; 
for there can be no faith without passion—as Kierkegaard implies in 
his definition of truth as apprehended by faith: “Objective uncer- 
tainty held fast by personal appropriation with the most passionate 
inwardness is truth, the highest truth there is for an exister.” If this 
is a correct definition of faith, it makes Professor Stace’s objections to 
belief in God seem irrelevant. For if such proofs of the existence of 
God as Professor Stace requires, and is unable to find, were actually 
available, faith would thereby be transformed into something quite 
different from itself, viz., into knowledge. 

In a book I am now writing and propose to call A Preface to Theol- 
ogy (but do not propose to publish) I have reached a point where it 
is clear to me that one must distinguish more clearly than is usually 
done between faith and knowledge (pistis and gnosis), and also must [| 
keep these categories separate, as Origen did at the beginning of the 
third century, and no one has done so successfully since. With that, 
the gnostics (i.e., philosophers and theologians) might be allowed to 
speculate to their heart’s content, so long as they do not impugn the 
Christian faith, the prime article of which, though not the most dis- 
tinctive, is belief in God, a belief which must not be confounded with 
speculation or knowledge such as only the most gifted thinkers would 
be able to apprehend. 
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Something like fifteen years ago I attended a meeting of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at Princeton where Paul Elmer More read a 
paper on Baron von Hiigel. At a certain point he was interrupted 
by a graduate student who asked insistently, ‘““What proof have you 
of the existence of God?” Dr. More evaded this question adroitly by 
pointing to me and saying, “Why do you ask me when here we have 
a theologian?” So, finding myself compelled to make answer to the 
youth, I said stammeringly, “Why, that is what my father taught me 
when I was a small boy.” Really I was not so much embarrassed as 
I pretended to be, for I had in mind a saying of Kierkegaard’s to the 
effect that a man who assembles proofs for the existence of God and 
fails to remark that he learned this truth from his father when he 
was a little child, has omitted a very important point. To this inci- 
dent there was a sequel of which I learned two years ago in a letter 
from a Presbyterian minister in Philadelphia, who told me that he 
was the enquiring youth to whom I made a reply which seemed to 
him irrelevant until he had read Kierkegaard. I tell this story here 
because I recall that Professor Stace twice stopped me on the street 
to comment upon this reply. He evidently saw something in it. I 
suppose that his father taught him to believe in God when he was a 
little boy. I am told that subsequently he purposed to study for the 
Christian ministry. Since he did not pursue this purpose, one may 
suppose that this ‘‘proof” alone did not seem to him sufficient. In- 
deed it isnot. Kierkegaard did not think it sufficient. Neither did 
Fechner, although among “the three motives and grounds of faith” 
he mentions first what he calls “the traditional argument.” Fechner 
attached more importance to “the pragmatic argument” and to “the 
rational argument” (by which he meant chiefly argument from anal- 
ogy), or rather he insisted upon the necessity of combining all three. 
Since the dispute with which we are now concerned revolves about 
the question what a scientist can believe, I venture to refer here to 
my book called Religion of a Scientist (1946), which tells in Fechner’s 
own words what he believed, although he was a professor in all sci- 
ences. William James, who had been a pupil of Fechner and often 
acknowledged his debt to him, doing everything he could to recom- 
mend this philosopher to English readers, somehow failed to ac- 
knowledge that his Philosophy of Pragmatism was derived from a 
little book called The Three Motives and Grounds of Faith, from 
which he preferred to cull only the pragmatic argument. His friend 
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Elwood Worcester, wondering at this, lent him a copy of this precious 
book and received from James on a postcard the candid reply that he 
must have read it and assimilated it so thoroughly that he forgot from 
what source his argument was derived. In this connection it is ap- 
propriate to recall what James said in his Hibbert Lectures (p. 314) 
about the religion of this scientist: ‘‘Let empiricism once become as- 
sociated with religion, as hitherto it has been associated with irrelig- 
ion, and I believe that a new era of religion as well as of philosophy 
will be ready to begin.” 

As an empirical psychologist Fechner speaks of “motives and 
grounds” rather than of proofs. But whatever they are, I have no 
thought of opposing them here to Professor Stace’s “‘proofs’’ that 
there isno God. Ofcourse, no positive proofs can be educed in sup- 
port of this negative position; and the arguments advanced by Pro- 
fessor Stace are not so coherent, it seems to me, that I could answer 
them point by point (as Professor Greene essays to do) without tan- 
gling the thread of my argument. I do not say this superciliously, 
for I mean that his discussion, for all the attention it has received, 
does not attain the high level, not to say the pedestal, upon which I 
was disposed to place this professor of philosophy. And, supposing 
I am right in not rating his article very high, it would hardly be pre- 
sumptuous for me to say that, had I been retained as advocatus dia- 
boli, I could have presented (because I write from within the fold) a 
more damaging arraignment of Christianity. 

I happened to read Professor Stace’s article promptly because a 
kind friend sends me the Atlantic. I was therefore alert to hear the 
comment of the Campus. Lunching one day at the Nassau Club, I 
was interested especially at hearing our most distinguished exponent 
of nuclear physics remark dryly, ““That’s not the way a scientist would 
talk.” 

Professor Stace’s argument amounts to this, that the scientific view 
of the world leaves no place for God. It is true, God is visible no- 
where—and yet he might be everywhere. Laplace declared that with 
his telescope he had searched the whole heaven . . . and found no 
God. But, as Fechner reminds us, we cannot see the soul of our 
dearest friend. Not even with the microscope can we discover what 
it is which makes a live animal or plant to differ from a dead one—yet, 
having only the naked eye to see with, one can behold that this world 
in which we live is a living world. Kierkegaard remarks that God's 
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omnipresence is very different from the omnipresence of the police- 
man on his beat, and that only as an invisible presence can God be 
omnipresent. 

I am surprised to see that Professor Stace assumes the mantle of the 
prophet. He might have said soberly that religion ought not to exist 
alongside of science; but wishful thinking prompts him to predict 
that it cannot last much longer and is now on the point of disappear- 
ing. This is far from being an empirical observation. Stace elects 
to date modern science from the time of Galileo—yet after that we 
have the whole history of Protestantism! He would have done bet- 
ter, it seems to me, to date the mechanistic view of the universe from 
Democritus or Epicurus or, at the very latest, from Lucretius—yet 
after Lucretius we have had almost two millenniums of Christianity! 
Those ancient philosophers who declared that the world is without 
purpose or meaning enjoyed a certain advantage in the fact that few 
were prepared to contradict them; for a polytheistic theology was, of 
course, unable to affirm or even to conceive that there might be a con- 
cordant purpose in the regiment of the world, and the dogma of the 
atomists could not have seemed very shocking or discouraging to peo- 
ple so deeply in despair that St. Paul could say of them justly that 
they were “without God and without hope in the world.” They had 
also the advantage of dealing with an atom which is essentially indi- 
visible, as the word implies. The explosive atom is not so favorable 
to a mechanistic or deterministic view of the universe. I remember 
in this connection that sixty years ago when I was a student in the 
university I read in Maxwell’s text-book on electricity the prophetic 
remark that the atom looks like ‘‘a manufactured article.” This im- 
plies a manufacturer, and doubtless Clerk Maxwell was thinking of 
the Creator. 

It is true that in the world as a whole, though we call it a universe 
or cosmos, no all-embracing purpose is discoverable, since we do not 
yet see “the one, far off, divine event towards which the whole crea- 
tion moves.” Yet, in spite of the prevailing prejudice against any 
argument from design, the marvelous adaptation of individual organ- 
isms becomes more and more impressive; so that it has become very 
hard for scientists to kick against the pricks which suggest teleology 
in nature, or at least the Aristotelian entelechy which biologists today 
are not generally disposed to ignore. This commonly results in 
beauty; and beauty wherever it is seen, especially where it reaches the 
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height of the sublime, suggests, as Fries says, “an intimation of the 
eternal in the temporal.” As believers we have to be satisfied with 
intimations. 

Many people have condemned Professor Stace for speaking out 
loud. Idonot. For I have a liking for a passionate disbeliever, and 
I can hardly understand a dispassionate unbeliever. I applaud Pro- 
fessor Stace for calling attention to God, and I would applaud the 
Atlantic for giving him the opportunity, if I did not suspect that it 
thought this controversy would be profitable. For God suffers most 
from our inattention and neglect—and about that there is nothing he 
can do, having given the rainbow as a pledge that he will not again 
destroy mankind by a flood. Secularism does not compel people to 
disbelieve in God, but it makes them forget him. This is its most 
baneful effect. I may add that by its diversions it helps men to 
forget that they are mortal, that some day they must die, although 
no fact is more thoroughly empirical than this. Therefore I do 
not resent the scornful account Ruskin gives of the business of the 
preacher: “to remind men in an eloquent manner of the existence 
of God.” At first the phrase ‘eloquent manner” made me wince; 
but I do not quarrel with it, for surely God is an appropriate sub- 
ject for eloquence—especially for the eloquence of silent adoration. 
“One demonstrates God,” said Kierkegaard, ‘“‘not by proofs but by 
worship.”” Professor Stace has called attention to God—very em- 
phatically, but not so eloquently as he might. And, if only men can 
be made to pay attention to him, God Almighty possesses infinite 
means to impress upon them a sense of the numinous, whether as 
the fascinans or as the tremendum. 

I may say that my liking for Professor Stace and the high estima- 
tion in which I hold him do not lead me so far as to admire the Epi- 
curean contentment he professes to find in the momentary enjoyment 
of such drab pleasures as fall to the lot of a professor in this miserable 
and naughty world. Such a pretense would sound more specious in 
the mouth of a glamorous movie star. Although I have a quarrel 
with Sartre for pretending to derive from Kierkegaard his atheistic 
philosophy, I applaud his frank admission of despair in the face of 
such a universe as he contemplates, and I cannot but admire the ti- 
tanic courage with which he resolves to project his will upon a mean- 
ingless world in which nothing is certain but death. This is an atti- 
tude which contains, although it conceals, the possibility of salvation. 
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But there is another side to Professor Stace which to some people 
may seem surprising. Immediately after the publication of his no- 
torious article on ‘“‘“Man Against Darkness” (which sounds like the 
title of a Christian discourse) he suffered severe injuries in an auto- 
mobile accident in which many were inclined to see a signal instance 
of divine retribution. I was impressed rather by the Stoic fortitude 
with which he bore his suffering. Some, who perhaps spoke thought- 
lessly, called it “Christian fortitude.” Perhaps they were right. For 
I know that Professor Stace has taken care to have his children bap- 
tized and now sends them to Sunday school. Recently he assumed 
the solemn obligations of a sponsor at the baptism of the child of a 
friend, promising to “take heed that this child learn the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and all other things 
which a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul’s health.” 
He came this year to the parish Church on Easter Day to give thanks 
for the resurrection of our Lord and Saviour. I remember that 
David Friedrich Strauss, the most conspicuous opponent of Christi- 
anity in his day, took pains to have his children confirmed. Among 
beings of flesh and blood (which implies no comparison with angels) 
professors are commonly accounted the most eminently intelligent; 
and, if such intelligent men exhibit in their behavior so little evi- 
dence of consistent purpose, how can we expect to discover meaning 
in the material universe? Men being so inconsistent, I find it im- 
possible to determine who is a Christian and who is not. The most 
violent opponent of Christianity may be actually in the way of salva- 
tion. Ina sense it may be said that all men are walking in the way 
of salvation, even if they are seen to be walking resolutely away from 
the goal. For when we see a man walking backward in this way, it 
may only be for the sake of getting a running start for the prodigious 
leap of faith. With more comprehension than at the beginning I 
return to Hamann’s paradox, that “to prove God's existence and to 
deny it come to precisely the same thing.” If theism and atheism are 
no more than -isms, they do not differ much. Some people think me 
contentious; but essentially I am a peaceable person, and in this in- 
stance, because I have lived on friendly terms with both the high con- 
tending parties to the present dispute, my language is perhaps not so 
polemical as some might wish. Indeed this may seem like an argu- 
ment to end argument. I am a stickler for orthodoxy, and yet I do 
not venture to affirm, in defiance of the Gospels, that a man who 
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openly denies God may not be more nearly a Christian than a be- 
liever who resolutely disobeys him. 

I revert to Hamann’s assertion, which he made again in a letter to 
Kant: ““To deny the existence of God and to prove it amount to the 
same thing: Sottise de deux parts, in the words of the blessed Vol- 
taire.” He declared roundly, “God created—apart from this proof 
there is no other proof of his existence.” ‘“The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” ‘Then 
why does the conflict between faith and unbelief never end? Be- 
cause, as Kierkegaard in his riotous youth exclaimed pathetically, 
“It is so hard to believe because it is so hard to obey.” 
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BERNARD SHAW’S RELIGIOUS FAITH 


By WitBur DWIGHT DUNKEL 


N Bernard Shaw’s Sixteen Self Sketches, recently published, there 
I appears a chapter entitled, “What Is My Religious Faith?” It is 
an attempt by the voluble and iconoclastic dramatist to clarify his 
controversial record so that posterity will know the truth, notwith- 
standing the vast mass of biographical and critical books about this 
venerable author who was born in 1856. But this chapter for the 
most part merely repeats what he has already stated in the redoubt- 
able prefaces to Man and Superman, Saint Joan, and Back to Methu- 
selah, albeit that he tilts his Quixotic lance against the present-day 
worship of scicnce. 

As a religious thinker Mr. Shaw has placed himself in a paradoxi- 
cal position. He suffuses his plays with the precepts and example 
of Jesus Christ, thus creating a Christian influence among persons 
not reached by the Church. On the other hand, his abhorence of 
any union between Church and state, his antagonism to certain doc- 
trines of the Church, and his rationalization of particular articles of 
the Apostles’ or Nicene Creeds have all earned for him severe criti- 
cism. In fact this attempt to interpret Mr. Shaw’s religious faith 
places me in the position of the devil’s advocate. ‘Though my pur- 
pose is not to defend his religious faith, which I must declare is an- 
tagonistic to my own, I nevertheless believe that Mr. Shaw is much 
more of a Christian than his protestations to the contrary have indi- 
cated. Moreover, his influence is appreciably increasing among col- 
lege students and general readers alike. Hence Christian thinkers 
must be wary of Mr. Shaw’s rhetorical outbursts against creeds and 
Churches lest they find themselves in a rather untenable position in 
discussing any one of his dramatizations of Christian ideals. 

If one has had the patience to study Mr. Shaw’s writing for more 
than a quarter of a century, as I have had, he then sooner or later 
perceives that the most distinguished living dramatist delights in 
playing the game of dialectics. Whatever the subject he takes up, 
his method is to overstate his opposition to the status quo. He uses 


1 New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1949, pp. 119-128. 
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half-truths which arouse emotional refutation. Whereupon with 
sharp wit he turns the argument from emotion to reason and thus 
reduces his opponent to defense of an irrational position. It is there- 
fore always dangerous to react precisely to what Mr. Shaw states in 
his essays. His plays reveal the true attitude. He may indeed be 
said to use the poet’s method with words, namely, to suggest rather 
than precisely to state what he means. His magnificent comedic 
talent, furthermore, complicates interpretation because he never 
loses the opportunity for emphasizing a witty rejoinder. Of such 
difficulties, then, is the interpretation before us. 


I 


“What Is My Religious Faith?” immediately arouses the antag- 
onism of a Christian thinker. It is calculated, as are the prefaces 
of his plays, to stimulate controversy. Whether this method defeats 
his purpose is open to question. For one must admit that there are 
many complacent, though otherwise good citizens, who dislike think- 
ing about unpleasant matters; they are content with the status quo 
and prefer not to know whether their positions are right or wrong. 
It is such persons for whom Mr. Shaw seeks with a keen wit that 
lashes out to the point of injury. As a neo-Puritan in his personal 
conduct, he is an avowed reformer of society. So he first shocks his 
reader or auditor into examining why he thinks as he does. 

This recent chapter, then, continues the familiar method. First 
he admits to a nominal relation with the Church in childhood but 
quickly adds that he soon became an atheist rather than an agnostic 
to preserve his intellectual integrity. However, he now fancies him- 
self as a creative evolutionist! He then explains briefly that he is not 
a Darwinian or even a neo-Darwinian, but exasperatingly enough, he 
does not add his admiration for the precepts and example of Jesus 
Christ, heretofore emphasized in the prefaces. Yet he makes a rather 
startling admission when he writes: “Methodism . . . changed our 
colliers and their wives and mothers from savages into comparatively 
civilized beings; and . . . any attempt to convert them to Creative 
Evolution would have made them more dangerous savages than 
ever... .”* Such an admission from the founder of creative evo- 
lution supports my theory that Mr. Shaw is a Christian crusader in 
spite of himself! 


2 Ibid., p. 127. 
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Calling himself a creative evolutionist, Mr. Shaw has confused his 
admirers and detractors alike. By “creative evolution” he describes 
the progress of mankind from barbarism to an ideal state in which 
thought will be supreme over physical desire. In Act III of Man 
and Superman, completely omitted in Maurice Evans’s recent pro- 
duction, the representation of Heaven as a place of contemplation is 
indubitably clear. It is a union of finite man with the Infinite God, 
though it may be construed on a pagan level with the idea expressed 
in Shelley’s “‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” But such contempla- 
tion is not for selfish ends, and here the influence of Jesus appears, 
but is to help others still on earth to gain union with God. 

He also postulates in this concept of creative evolution control of 
the Life Force. Here he transcends in his thinking any mere re- 
surgence of creative instinct by emphasizing the freedom of the hu- 
man will to achieve its destined unity with God. ‘Though in bar- 
baric times, not altogether passed, the urge to create a person able 
to fulfill his infinite capacities was not understood by mankind, now 
it should be possible to direct this Life Force so that the desire of a 
mother to create a Superman may be accomplished by means of will 
and thought in harmony with the Creator’s. “The Superman is not, 
however, to be associated with any use of the word by Nietzsche. On 
the contrary, the Superman by thoughtful exercise of his will achieves 
longevity sufficient for him to appreciate the joys of sheer thought 
while still on earth. So in Back to Methuselah Shaw extends human 
society to see what such a future would hold for mankind in the high- 
est state of development. And there he finds the aspiration of man 
for the Infinite about to be fulfilled; mankind has reached the full 
realization of his finite being. 

Although Mr. Shaw seems to be indulging in rationalization about 
the kind of Heaven he would enjoy, he interjects in the dream se- 
quence of Act III of Man and Superman as many witty observations 
as possible. For example, he questions how many persons delight- 
ing in physical pleasure here on earth would ever care for the joys 
of Heaven. He transfers his abstract notion of the Life Force to a 
particular girl who seeks a young free-thinker to be her husband so 
that she may bear the Superman. Yet he envisions, however fanci- 
fully, a man of Christian ethics as his Superman. In Back to Methu- 
selah the Elderly Gentleman says, “I am not the dust of the ground: 
Iam a living soul. That is an exalting, magnificent thought.” 
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On the other hand, Shaw’s skepticism appears in Blanco Posnet 
when Barbara Undershaft exclaims, ‘““There must be some truth or 
other behind the ‘frightful irony.’’’ What is the frightful irony? 
Presumably it is the Life Force as yet not understood and conse- 
quently not yet controlled by man’s will. The suffering of human 
life will become understandable, then, as man improves his ability 
to think and discover the revelation of God’s purpose. 


II 


Mr. Shaw admires the teachings of Jesus Christ but questions 
whether human society has given them a trial. In Androcles and 
the Lion he dramatizes the dilemma confronting the Christian in 
this materialistic world. In the Preface he states that this is a Christ- 
mas pantomime for children since only they and not adults can ac- 
cept the sacrifices for faith practiced by the fourth-century Christians. 
To illustrate this idea, he presents Ferrovius, a powerful man among 
the Christians brought to Rome for sacrifice in the arena. Though 
the Romans respect Ferrovious’s brute strength, they test his deter- 
mination to love his enemies. But he suffers their taunts and blows 
without fighting back. Until he is led into the arena, he practices 
Jesus’ admonition. Then he forgets on seeing the suffering of his 
fellow Christians and he overcomes the gladiators. His prowess thus 
impresses the Emperor who forthwith proclaims that henceforth his 
guards shall be Christians. 

Meanwhile Ferrovius weeps, mindful that he has allowed his an- 
ger, pride, and strength to break his resolution to love his enemies. 
But here Mr. Shaw’s comedic talent causes him to miss the point and 
be content with emphasizing the merry jest that the Emperor wanted 
his guard to be strong like this Christian. What Mr. Shaw fails to 
see is the power of conviction.” Willfully or not, he forgets that Je- 
sus drove the moneychangers out of the temple. All that Mr. Shaw 
depicts is the paradox, namely, the weakness of the strong man. Yet 
in so doing, he has reduced the Christian precept to absurdity; never- 
theless, he has challenged the thinker with his representation of Fer- 
rovius’s incredible victory, a single-handed triumph over the proud 
gladiators. And that is a demonstration of faith that ail things are 
possible to those who love the Lord. 

A memorable statement of the Christian faith occurs when La- 
vinia, a simple, fourth-century girl, is about to be sacrificed to the 
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lions for the entertainment of the Roman populace. A Roman cap- 
tain, charmed by her beauty, comes to her with an offer of escape. 
All that she needs to do, he tells her, is to light some incense on the 
altar of Diana. This act will indicate her acceptance of the Roman 
religion and her renunciation of her Christian faith. Of course, he 
assures, she can still believe in her own faith as long as she makes this 
public profession to the contrary. Here Mr. Shaw emphasizes the 
expediency of compromise! For it does seem a sensible and expedi- 
ent way to save one’s life and still retain one’s faith. But Lavinia, 
the heroine of the play, makes no such compromise. She is a Chris- 
tian in fact, not merely in name. 


Captain Are you going to die for nothing? 

Lavinia Yes: that is the wonderful thing. _ It is since all the stories 
and dreams have gone that I have now no doubt at all that 
I must die for something greater than dreams or stories. 

Captain But for what? 

Lavinia I don’t know. If it were for anything small enough to 
know, it would be too small to die for. I think I’m going 
to die for God. Nothing else is real enough to die for. 

CapTAIn What is God? 

Lavinia When we know that, Captain, we shall be gods ourselves. 

With moving beauty, faith transcends mere knowing as the simple 
believer finds faith enough. Here is a sermon preached year after 
year to an intellectual audience, even though the author himself may 
not have comprehended his Christian teaching. 

The Free Churches of London, Mr. Shaw tells us in his Preface, 
charged him with making Christians ridiculous in Androcles and the 
Lion. But did he do so? On the contrary, Lavinia is one of the 
most convincing Christians portrayed in all literature. Ferrovius, 
on the other hand, may appear ridiculous to unthoughtful observers. 
Yet he simply did not understand; indeed, he was not a thinker at 
all, merely a well-intentioned strong man. Perhaps Androcles makes 
Christians appear ridiculous? He is a puny, little man, dictated to 
by his pagan wife, scarcely respected by his fellow Christians. But 
he is a kindly, honest person who delights in helping animals. In 
the Prologue he extracts a thorn from a lion’s paw. Yet when the 
Emperor needs a sacrifice to appease the populace, he selects Andro- 
cles because he scarcely will be missed. Only Androcles is disturbed. 

When Androcles is led into the arena to be sacrificed to the lions, 
he is not an impressive figure as the world sees its heroes. All he has 
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is faith. So he prays. The lion is released and rushes hungrily to 
devour him. Androcles prays! Then the lion stops short and sniffs, 
recognizing the scent of his benefactor, for this is the same lion from 
whose paw Androcles had extracted the thorn. 

Although Mr. Shaw thus passes over the efficacy of prayer to ex- 
plain the miracle on the basis of coincidence, he does present Andro- 
cles’ faith in prayer. The Emperor considers the incident a miracle 
and issues another proclamation: henceforth all Romans shall be 
Christians. Thus by royal edict a nation is turned from paganism to 
Christianity, and Mr. Shaw satirizes the assumption, often put into 
practice, that only a law is needed to make people Christians. And 
to be aware of this absurdity is to place Mr. Shaw on the side of truly 
devout Christians, for he realizes the commitment necessary to be a 
Christian. As an attacker of hypocrisy he cannot miss this opportu- 
nity to warn against the union of Church and state. So here we see 
the paradox that he finds in Christianity, discerning the difference 
between those who follow the precepts and example of Jesus and the 
vast mass of so-called nominal Christians. And this is, I dare say, 
the great problem now confronting anyone of evangelistic intent who 
seeks to bring an unchurched Christian into the Church. 


Ill 


Mr. Shaw’s witty explanation of miracles as merely coincidence is 
repeated in Saint Joan. However annoying his wit may be to the 
Christian thinker, one cannot dismiss his valid dramatization of faith, 
for Joan, like Lavinia, has a child-like faith and believes in her voices. 
And Mr. Shaw admires her belief, his rationalization of the miracles 
as coincidences notwithstanding. Her faith thus leads her to accom- 
plish stability for her beloved France. Yet it is for her faith, not her 
patriotism, that she is sentenced as a witch by a political-ecclesiastical 
court, to burn at the stake. Here Mr. Shaw’s indignation burns at 
white heat as he bitterly satirizes the ambitions of the politico-ecclesi- 
astics and their confusion of expediency with the teachings of Jesus. 

He further satirizes the paradox in the situation that the political- 
Church can reverse its terrible sentence and later canonize its martyr! 
In the Epilogue of the play he brings Joan back to earth after her 
canonization. But her light-hearted remark that there are no living 
saints, only dead ones, obscures the point of the play, namely, that so- 
ciety has not given true Christianity a trial. 
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Separation of Church and state, Mr. Shaw points out in Major 
Barbara, must prevail if ever Christianity is given a trial by the so- 
called Christian nations. He points out that the humanitarianism 
of the Salvation Army cannot accomplish much as long as the state 
permits poverty. His Fabian Socialism, now partially practiced in 
Britain, recurs as the theme in many early plays. But in Major Bar- 
bara he emphasizes the dilemma of the well-intentioned Christian 
practicing his religion amidst unchristian conditions on the economic 
and social level. It is not enough to use halfway measures, he in- 
sists, and satirizes hypocrisy. 


IV 


Notwithstanding his attacks upon the Church, Mr. Shaw is almost 
unique among dramatists in his sympathetic portrayal of clergymen. 
He does not sentimentalize and make his clergymen paragons of all 
the Christian virtues; nor does he emphasize some gross human weak- 
ness in an otherwise highminded man. In Candida the Reverend 
James Morell is a virile and earnest man committed to his ministry 
among the unfortunate members of his London parish. He reaches 
out to help those beyond his immediate responsibility, giving his life 
without restraint. ‘Though Candida, his wife, willingly shields him 
from the petty annoyances of the daily routine, he appears so en- 
grossed in his work that he scarcely realizes his dependence upon her. 
Yet theirs is a true though unromantic life together in domestic har- 
mony until a young romantic poet, Marchbanks by name, picked up 
on a park bench by Morell, suddenly intrudes with romantic love. 
Candida listens to him unimpressed. But then Marchbanks turns 
to Morell and dares him to ask Candida to choose between them. 
Morell’s questioning of her devotion hurts her and she replies that 
she will choose the weaker of the two, meaning the one who needs 
her most, obviously her husband. Here again Mr. Shaw delights 
in playing with the words, weak and strong, for despite Morell’s 
dependence, he is physically much stronger than the slightly-built 
Marchbanks. 

If one understands Mr. Shaw’s delight in satirizing humanity’s 
pride in strength and success, much of what he writes carries a Chris- 
tian ethic, the story of the play to the contrary. In Caesar and Cleo- 
patra the mighty conqueror is brought down from the galaxy of 
military heroes to human dimensions. The pride of mankind in 
outward show likewise receives satirical treatment in Pygmalion, in 
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which an uncouth flower girl is re-created by a philologist into a so- 
ciety girl, correct in her enunciation and proper in her appearance. 
Though neither of these plays has anything to do with religion, both 
reveal Mr. Shaw’s concern with the spirit of man. In Pygmalion the 
girl is not content with her new conditional place in society. She 
wants to develop her inner self and be a real person. 

In concluding this interpretation of the Shavian paradoxes ad- 
duced in this essay, my assumption for this study must be perfectly 
clear, namely, I believe that Mr. Shaw’s religious faith extends be- 
yond the answer he gives in the recent chapter, “What Is My Reli- 
gious Faith?’” Whether intentionally or not, his plays reveal in cer- 
tain instances undeniable proof of his admiration for the precepts 
and example of Jesus. Hence his plays do exert a Christian influ- 
ence, despite his scintillating wit. This return to the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus does, however, appear paradoxical in the light of his 
side remarks about the Church. But if he has challenged Christian 
thinkers and complacent religious persons to re-examine their Chris- 
tian faith, he may have accomplished his purpose. Here, then, is 
an opportunity to distinguish between religious faith and Christian 
faith. One’s faith must be strong enough to meet the testing; it 


will consequently emerge the stronger from the experience. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By Hucu TuHomson Kerr, Jr. 


WITHDRAWAL AND RETURN 


One of the most popular non-fiction best sellers for the past several 
months is Thomas Merton’s The Seven Storey Mountain (Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., $3.00). It is a long 423-page autobiography of a 
young man who moved from religious indifferentism to become an 
ordained priest in the Roman Catholic Trappist Monastery of Our 
Lady of Gethsemani located near Bardstown, Kentucky. Those who 
try to analyze the trends of best sellers are somewhat puzzled by the 
considerable appeal of this particular book. I bought it and read it 
partly because I wondered why so many people were attracted by it, 
partly because the “retreat idea” is a live issue in contemporary relig- 
ious life, and partly because I had once visited the Trappist Mon- 
astery in Kentucky and was, frankly, unimpressed. 

Surely one reason for the book’s appeal is its literary excellence. 
It is well written and like most autobiographies of those who have 
lived unusual lives it carries a certain fascination quite apart from the 
religious purpose and concern of the author. Fulton Sheen has ex- 
alted the book as “‘a twentieth century form of the Confessions of St. 
Augustine,” and there are certainly many obvious parallels. ‘The 
story of the author’s life prior to his conversion makes up the bulk of 
the book, and it may be that this rather than the distinctively religious 
message is what attracts many readers. 

It is quite clear, however, that, while few if any will follow Mer- 
ton’s lead and enter a Trappist monastery, there is a growing interest 
(to put it on the lowest level) in what is here called the contemplative 
life. "The Trappist Order, always small in numbers, is growing, par- 
ticularly in this country, and the author sees this as an indication that 
“America is discovering the contemplative life.” This is partially 
substantiated by the sale of a subsequent volume by the same author 
entitled Seeds of Contemplation (New Directions, $3.00) which is 
much more technical and philosophical and which has also enjoyed 
some attention among the non-fiction best sellers. 
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Additional evidence of what may be a trend in religious life and 
faith can be easily documented, as for example in one of the prelimi- 
nary studies made for the World Council of Churches. Douglas 
Steere, Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College, has just edited 
a little book, Time to Spare (Harpers, $2.00), which is described as 
‘A practical manual for Retreats, containing talks, readings and gen- 
eral instructions for the three-day spiritual retreat.’’ In this book a 
retreat is defined as ‘‘a periodic withdrawal for religious strengthen- 
ing,” and, while it has much in common with Merton’s contemplative 
life, it is compounded not only of “‘withdrawal’”’ but also “‘return,” to 
use Toynbee’s now familiar phraseology. 

It is at this point that the “retreat idea’ becomes involved in a para- 
doxical situation. Even Merton, the Trappist monk with his silence 
and seclusion from the outside world, is aware of this problem and to 
judge by his later book it has become an increasingly baffling one for 
him. The problem is easily stated: to revert to Toynbee’s language 
again, if “withdrawal” results in insulation from the “irksome pres- 
ent,” it is a form of detachment which, theologically speaking, is in 
patent contradiction to the central doctrine of the incarnation (i.e., 
that God does not stand aloof outside of the world but comes into it 
and identifies himself with it in order to save and redeem it). Jesus 
who is often appealed to as the highest authority for the retreat 
(“Come ye apart ... ,” etc.) is not a good illustration of ‘“‘with- 
drawal” for the reason that particular instances of seeming detach- 
ment are invariably followed by “return,” and the whole life and 
death and coming again of the Lord follows the pattern of ‘“‘with- 
drawal and return.” ‘The “return,” however, is precisely what the 
Trappist cannot achieve and what many other contemplatives never 
try toachieve. Merton can write in his Seeds of Contemplation such 
practical advice as this: “Do everything you can to avoid the amuse- 
ments and the noise and the business of men. Keep as far away as 
you can from the places where they gather to cheat and insult one 
another. . . .””. But on the next page he warns: “And yet remember, 
if you seek escape for its own sake and run away from the world only 
because it is (as it must be) intensely unpleasant, you will not find 
peace and you will not find solitude.” 

There is something here of particular theological importance espe- 
cially for Protestants. Roman Catholics can make a place for sepa- 
rated orders of contemplation, prayer, and meditation, but is it wise 
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for Protestants to covet or attempt to imitate this conception? Rec- 
ognizing the legitimate and constructive place of the retreat as “‘a 
periodic withdrawal for religious strengthening,” is there not some- 
thing to be said for finding the secret of the presence of God in the 
midst of one’s daily routine, hectic and monotonous as it may be? In 
other words, is the religious life, prayer, and meditation something to 
be indulged in apart from and in seclusion from the world in which 
we live? Thomas Merton with all his inconsistencies momentarily 
bespeaks a true Protestant view which it would be wise for all retreat- 
ants and contemplatives to ponder when he says, “If you regard con- 
templation principally as a means to escape from the miseries of hu- 
man life, as a withdrawal from the anguish and the suffering of this 
struggle for reunion with other men in the charity of Christ, you do 
not know what contemplation is and you will never find God in your 
contemplation. For it is precisely in the recovery of our union with 
our brothers in Christ that we discover God and know Him.” 


A DISTURBING RELIGIOUS CENSUS 


Through the sponsorship of the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation 


(which has been a loyal friend of THEoLocy Topay) and the Council 
of Churches of Christ of Alleghany County (Pa.), a scientific survey 
was undertaken a year ago of the religious situation in the city of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. H. Paul Douglass directed the work assisted by 
John H. Shope and a large executive committee of interested church- 
men. ‘The results of the survey have been published in a paper- 
bound volume of 272 pages entitled The Metropolitan Pittsburgh 
Church Study, 1948 (it may be secured, among other places, from the 
Presbyterian Book Store, Sixth Ave. and Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa.). The religious situation in Pittsburgh is probably not different 
from most urban centers, and some basic statistics with a few com- 
ments may be of interest. “The area covered contained a population 
of one and a half million. There are in the area 1,291 churches or 
one church for every 1,160 people. Of these 1,008 are Protestant, 
210 Roman Catholic, 37 Jewish, and 36 Eastern Orthodox and Polish 
Catholic. The churches as a whole claim a membership of approxi- 
mately one million, just about equally divided between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics with the latter somewhat in the lead. The 
Protestant count is misleading, however, since it includes all the so- 
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called “exceptional” churches, such as Christian Science, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, etc. It is interesting to note that Protestants have pro- 
portionately more churches than Roman Catholics; 10,000 Roman 
Catholics support 10 churches, whereas 10,000 Protestants support 
24 churches. The survey at this point underscored a common com- 
plaint among Protestants, namely, that there are too many small 
struggling churches; 129 churches have memberships of fewer than 
100; 31 per cent of Protestant churches declined more than 10 per 
cent since 1930 and 21 per cent have been stationary. 

Another impression confirmed by the report is the decline of the 
Sunday School. The language used to describe this situation is 
blunt, “the loss is spectacular and alarming.” Of all the Protestant 
Sunday Schools in the area 70 per cent have declined, 17 per cent as 
much as 50 percent. These statistics are especially significant in the 
light of another discovery made by the survey that one-fourth of all 
new members received into Protestant churches during the year 1947 
came from the Sunday Schools, so that, as the report puts it, “‘the 
Sunday School still remains the chief single source which feeds the 
church.” Other “new” members were to a large degree actually 
lapsed former members. This is related to the numerical difference 
between the population (one million and a half) and the total church 
membership (one million). The half million “unchurched’’ are 
to a surprising extent still consciously identified with particular 
churches, so much so that 95 per cent confessed some lingering 
loyalties. 

In some ways the most perplexing problem raised by this report 
is the fact that direct conversion or inner religious experience is 
scarcely operative as a factor in leading people to become church 
members. Taken with what has been said about the Sunday School 
and the lapsed church members, it looks as though Protestant 
churches are becoming an ingrown social institution with uncertain 
prospects for the future. Protestantisni apparently does not attract 
or speak to modern man with sufficient compulsion to effect con- 
version, repentance, or newness of life. There is, so it would seem, 
little sense of the distinctive demands and responsibilities of the 
Christian life. This is something, of course, which a scientific sur- 
vey could hardly be expected to elucidate, for it involves an estimate 
of contemporary preaching, theology, and ethics, but it is something 
which demands the serious attention of all ministers and consecrated 
Christians. 
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A law of diminishing returns seems to be working within the Prot- 
estant churches. If church membership depends so much upon the 
Sunday Schools, which are declining at an alarming rate, and if 95 
per cent of the unchurched are lapsed church members, then it may 
be asked how the churches can hope to endure? Furthermore, 
among those who do become church members only a fraction do so 
because of any deep religious experience. We will not know how 
to proceed with more extensive programs for evangelism until we 
can answer such disturbing questions as these. 


THEOLOGY IN FINLAND 


The Finnish Theological Literature Society, founded in 1891, has 
had a long and continued history of published articles and pamphlets. 
A few years ago, in 1939, it began a series known as “Theologica Fen- 
nica” with the special purpose of publicizing Finnish theological 
works beyond the boundaries of Finland and the other Scandinavian 
countries. The fourth number in this series has now appeared, in 
English, dealing with an analysis of the last hundred years of theo- 
logical studies in Finland. It is written by Professor Osmo Tiilila 
of Helsinki and is distributed by the Akateeminen Kirjakauppa of 
the same city. 

The pamphlet, running to 48 pages, makes for interesting and un- 
usual reading. As the author states, ‘““The theology of a small coun- 
try has not always been able to orientate itself abroad as much as de- 
sirable. . . . The comparatively few persons who have participated 
in this work have had to spend a considerable part of their time in 
teaching, preparing textbooks, and in as many-sided theological writ- 
ings as possible in order to supply their own people with the necessary 
theological literature.” 

But while the names and titles listed in this brochure are for the 
most part quite unfamiliar to English readers, it is clear that theology 
has had its own history and vitality in Finland. Summing up what 
appears to him to be the chief characteristics of Finnish theology, the 
author lists: (1) concentration on questions of the doctrine of salva- 
tion, (2) living contact with congregational life, (3) a comparatively 
conservative biblicism, and (4) an increasing interest in social ethics. 

In addition to these historical traits, it is worth noting certain other 
implications of this little pamphlet. For one thing, the fact that it 
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was written in English is itself significant of what is happening in 
our modern world. ‘That some Finnish studies should be published 
in Swedish and German is to be expected, but that the Finnish Theo- 
logical Literature Society should send out its history of theology in 
English is certainly a striking symptom of the increasing importance 
of the relation between the Anglo-Saxon world and continental Eu- 
rope. We are beginning to sense the significance of this fact in the 
realm of economic and political thinking, and apparently we shall 
have to do the same in theological thinking as well. 

This leads to a further reflection of an ecumenical nature. The 
interchange of ideas and research which this pamphlet suggests is 
not, of course, directly attributable to the ecumenical movement, 
and yet the two are clearly related. It is, in any event, in the inter- 
ests of a full-orbed ecumenicity not only that others be made aware 
of what is being done in Finland, but that Finnish theologians should 
rightfully assume their prerogative to engage in the sort of Church 
conversation which will safeguard the ecumenical movement from 
being dominated by a few more distinctive traditions. 

In this exchange of ecumenical responsibilities, the Finnish theo- 
logians may well make an important contribution from their own 
native theological heritage. Whether that would take the form of a 
particular Lutheran or evangelical Protestant emphasis, or whether 
it would be along the lines of the distinctively Finnish type of Pi- 
etism, it is not for others to say. But remote and obscure as the Fin- 
nish theology may appear to be, even to its own spokesmen, every 
country has its own theological temperament, and a common articu- 
lation in the interests of an ecumenical theology is something to be 
encouraged and welcomed. 


A THEOLOGICAL CLASSIC 


A new English edition of the Theologica Germanica has been pub- 
lished by Pantheon Books (New York, $2.50). It is a translation by 
Willard R. Trask of the latest German revision by Joseph Bernhart 
and contains in addition to the text and explanatory notes a lengthy 
introduction on mysticism in general and the German variety in par- 
ticular. This celebrated pre-Reformation devotional manual has 
had a mixed career of praise and blame ever since it was first set down 
by an unknown author in the second half of the fourteenth century. 
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It shows the influence of Tauler and Eckhart and for many years was 
widely circulated and eagerly read especially by the laity who were 
looking for a popular tract unencumbered by the scholastic techni- 
calities so common among mystic writings during the Middle Ages. 
Luther was at first so taken by the Theologica Germanica that he 
had it printed and recommended it in a letter to Spalatin, saying, “I 
have not seen a more wholesome theology, one more in accordance 
with the Gospels, either in Latin or in our language.” Many tradi- 
tional discussions of Luther assume that the Theologica Germanica 
was basic and definitive in the development of the Reformer’s own 
distinctive theology. 

Luther came to regret his broadcast acclaim of the book, however, 
for it was apparent that Protestant mystics (the Anabaptists, for ex- 
ample) were, with the help of the Theologica Germanica, developing 
a type of Reformation mysticism which Luther decried, and it is 
now generally agreed that Luther himself was not so greatly influ- 
enced by the tract as had been supposed. ‘The later Reformation 
reaction toward the little book can be seen in Calvin’s estimate when 
he called it “a bag of tricks produced by Satan’s cunning to confound 
the whole simplicity of the Gospel.” It was not until the nineteenth 
century that the volume came back into general use, but then largely 
because of its historical associations rather than its own intrinsic re- 
ligious emphasis. 

It is a good thing that this book has again been made available, but 
it hardly seems destined to have the popular appeal it once enjoyed. 
The language and the theology are foreign in spite of the efforts of 
translators and modernizers. It is certainly not the kind of devo- 
tional manual to which contemporary laymen would respond. And 
yet Joseph Bernhart is doubtless correct when he says, speaking of 
Luther’s rejection of the mystical movement, “something of its tone 
clings to all he says and writes.” ‘That may mean no more than that 
Luther was a very versatile and inconsistent thinker. But more than 
that, one occasionally catches glimpses of a shaft of light illuminating 
not only Luther but the Gospel itself. It is a pity there are so few 
such penetrating rays, but there is enough perhaps to preserve the 
classic from utter oblivion. 

As a specimen of what Luther would have called “gold” as distin- 
guished from “chaff,” we quote part of Chapter XII, ‘““What that true 
inward Peace is, which Christ left to his Disciples.” 
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Many say they have not peace and rest; they have so many crosses 
and trials, afflictions and sorrows, that they know not how they shall 
ever get through them. Now he who will consider and weigh this 
rightly, will clearly perceive, that true peace and rest lie not in out- 
ward things. . . . We must consider and see what is that peace which 
Christ left to his beloved disciples, when he said: ‘My peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you.’ We may perceive that by these 
words Christ did not mean a bodily and outward peace; for his be- 
loved disciples, with all his lovers and followers, have ever from the 
first suffered great affliction, persecution, and martyrdom, as Christ 
himself said: ‘In this world ye shall have tribulation.’ But Christ 
means that true, inward peace of the heart, which begins here and 
endures forever hereafter. ‘Therefore he said: ‘Not as the world 
gives it,’ for the world is false, and deceives in her gifts. She prom- 
ises much, and performs little. Moreover there lives no man on 
earth who may always have rest and peace without troubles and 
crosses, with whom things go always according to his will. There is 
always something to be suffered here, consider it as you will. And 
as soon as you are free of one adversity, perhaps two others come in 
its place. Therefore yield yourself willingly to them, and seek only 
that true peace of heart, which none can take away from you, that 
you may overcome all adversity; the peace that breaks through all 
adversities and crosses, all oppression, suffering, misery, humilia- 
tion, and what more there may be of the like, so that a man may be 
joyful and patient therein, as were the beloved disciples and follow- 
ers of Christ. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND ECUMENICITY 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in America together with all 
Anglican Churches throughout the world is now celebrating the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Book of Common Prayer. ‘Taking 
form under the guiding hand of Archbishop Cranmer, the Prayer 
Book, as it is frequently called, was first published in 1549 but was 
revised in 1552 and again in 1559 and 1652. An American revision 
was made in 1790 and again in 1892. A thorough-going revision 
was attempted in 1928 but was thwarted by Parliament. 

It would be difficult to estimate the world-wide influence of the 
Book of Common Prayer upon Church and individual religious life. 
It has spread its language, its collects, and its forms far beyond the 
Anglican Churches. It is undoubtedly the most distinctive mark 
of the Anglican tradition and its strongest bond of consensus. _ Its 
simplicity and its evangelical loyalty have endeared it to multitudes 
of worshippers, and it has given a lead and a standard to the revival 
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of liturgical worship in our own day. All Protestant Churches will 
gladly join the Anglican communion in celebrating this epochal 
event. 

Our present purpose, however, is not to indulge in eulogy of the 
Book of Common Prayer but to suggest with kindly solicitation that 
the publicity given to this important celebration seems to miss a 
great opportunity. Anyone who is aware of the complicated history 
behind the gradual growth of the Book of Common Prayer knows 
that it presents an opportunity to spread the gospel of ecumenicity. 

It is right and proper that Anglicans should take special pride in 
their historic liturgy, but it is a mistake to suggest, as is usually done, 
that the theology and point of view of the Prayer Book are somehow 
exclusively Anglican. Not Anglicans alone formed and fashioned 
the 1549 and 1552 Book of Prayer. The Reformers Melanchthon 
and Bucer, Peter Martyr and John A’ Lasco, John Calvin and John 
Knox all had a hand in its making—though we need not deny a kind 
of Anglican editorial supervision. 

Dom Gregory Dix in his recent monumental study, The Shape of 
the Liturgy, has made mention of this ecumenical fact, although there 
are some aspects of this which do not please him. He points out, for 
example, that Cranmer became a Zwinglian in 1546 and that this fact 
is the real occasion for present dissatisfaction with the Book, for An- 
glicanism has never thought of itself as Zwinglian in theology. What 
a study of the history seems to indicate is that quite clearly the Book 
of Common Prayer is a product not of Anglicanism in any narrow or 
denominational sense but of the whole Protestant Reformation. A 
statement from Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667) pertaining to this is 
worth noting: 

The truth is that although they [the Anglican divines] framed the 
liturgy with the greatest consideration that could be, by all the united 
wisdom of Church and State, yet, as if prophetically to avoid their 
being charged by after ages with a crepusculum of religion—a dark, 
twilight, imperfect Reformation—they joined to their own star all 
the shining tapers of other Reformed Churches, calling for the advice 
of the eminently learned and zealous Reformers in other kingdoms, 
that the light of all together might show them a clear path to walk in. 

Full recognition of the intimate relation between the Book of 
Common Prayer and the wider Reformation movement would be 
opportune for the reason that it would help to bridge the gap, theo- 
logical and liturgical, that has sometimes been allowed to separate 
Anglicans from other Protestants. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Ermer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


EAST, WEST, AND THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


The general secretary of the World Council of Churches, Dr. W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft, has released a statement about the present situa- 
tion between East and West which was originally circulated as a 
confidential document among churchmen. Amsterdam, he says, re- 
fused to identify itself with the two great political and social ideolo- 
gies of the time and maintained the independence of the Church in 
relation to all of them. Yet, Amsterdam was not neutral, for it 
passed two independent judgments, one upon Communism and an- 
other upon laissez-faire capitalism. It did not say both were equally 
bad. It sought to draw men away from the false assumption that 
these two forces presented the only possible alternatives available; 
it proposed finding a better way. 

The international situation, however, has changed for the worse 
since Amsterdam. ‘The issues are now sharper, there is less room 
for a “third position,’”” and Communist orders have imprisoned and 
persecuted some Christian leaders. Further, Roman Catholicism 
has intensified its stand against Communism. Must the World 
Council, asks Dr. Visser t Hooft, change its stand in the face of 
these new facts? 

Many things are transpiring behind the Iron Curtain: schools are 
secularized, youth movements are forbidden, publication is curtailed, 
Church leaders are sometimes forced to resign, pressures are brought 
to bear by governments upon Churches in the selection of officials, 
Church leaders are imprisoned, and relations with Churches abroad 
are restricted and even prohibited. On the basis of the evidence, it 
is hard to determine whether political leaders desire the destruction 
of the Churches and the liquidation of Christianity, or the co-ordina- 
tion of Christianity with political and economic policies. 

The situation is paradoxical. Communist governments say they 
are not aiming to abolish the Churches. In fact, in some countries 
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they subsidize the Churches, allow Christian education in the schools, 
grant religious freedom to preach the Gospel, and they organize no 
anti-religious crusades against the Churches. Yet they regard Ro- 
man Catholic Churches as dangerous. Protestant Churches are also 
regarded as dangerous if they keep contact with the West. Orthodox 
Churches are least dangerous since they may be related to the Moscow 
Patriarchate. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft also gives a rather interesting statement about 
the Marxist conception of religious liberty. ‘To them, religious lib- 
erty means freedom only to worship, for religion to Marx was mysti- 
cal and other-worldly. Further, freedom is always freedom in the 
will of the people. For the present, Communist “tactics” tolerate 
the Churches so long as they do not preach a religious socialism or go 
beyond the bounds of worshipping groups. ‘Tactics, after all, are 
only implemented policies based upon the trend of development in 
the people’s democracy. Communist governments do not operate 
according to a constitution based upon law, rather they are action 
governments operating dynamically in the interests of the proletariat. 
Therefore, Visser ’t Hooft maintains that Communist policy for the 
present is to “domesticate” the Churches. In the long last, Com- 
munists believe that society will have neither Churches nor religion, 
for Utopia will be realized. (‘“Domestication” is a rather felicitous 
word to use regarding the process now going on in some countries to 
emasculate the Church of its nature and influence!) 

The recent persecutions in Bulgaria and Hungary were attempts 
to bring the Churches into line with proletarian policy. These trials 
were regarded as political by the Communists, and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
is right in calling attention to the fact that the West publicized these 
trials altogether too much, thereby providing the Communists proof 
that the accused were political traitors. The Church should protest, 
but protest against unfair trials, and against a totalitarian society 
which makes differences in political opinion impossible. 

Orthodox Churches, which because of persecution have conceived 
of Christianity in terms of separation from the world, more easily fall 
into line with the state. Yet Orthodox leaders are quite disturbed 
about the consequences of that position. They desire contacts with 
Western Churches. Protestant Churches are in the minority behind 
the Iron Curtain, and because of their contacts with the West they 
have a difficult time of it. Church leaders fear that resistance will 
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not be supported by the membership, and it may make the Church a 
center of reaction. Yet some would emphasize repentance for the 
Church’s past failures in dealing positively with social evils, and con- 
centrate upon the Christian message of personal conversion. The 
Church should resist only if its message is interfered with, they con- 
tend. A few others would call upon the Church to proclaim a social 
message more revolutionary than Communism. In any case, all feel 
that the Churches must seek renewal and develop new forms of com- 
mon life. The times are viewed with fear and hope, fear because of 
the dangers and hope because of the thought that Christianity thrives 
in times of suffering. 

What then is the stand of the World Council of Churches to be? 
First, it is committed to religious liberty, which is inherent in the 
Gospel. It must reject the Marxist restriction of religious liberty, 
and claim the right of the Church to express its faith in the Lordship 
of Christ. It is the pastoral responsibility of the Western Churches 
in “fear and trembling” to remind the Eastern Churches of their mis- 
sion. Further, the World Council must not seek to maintain the 
status quo. (Communism has rightly done away with many old 
feudal forms; and Western society has many faults in it.) It cannot 
join an anti-Communist crusade for that would lead to self-righteous- 
ness and blind us to our sins which in part made Communism pos- 
sible. War would not solve our problem, but only increase it. Our 
stand against Communism must be based on Christian grounds. 

While the Council is not a political force, it can seek new solutions 
through a creative third way. Such a course may be criticized by 
both East and West, but it is the only way of hope, and certainly the 
only way of continuing ecumenical fellowship. It will be difficult 
enough to maintain contact with all Churches because of the politi- 
cal situation and because some of the Eastern Churches feel they are 
not understood by Western Churches. Yet, they wish this contact, 
especially at this time. And if they cannot have a full share in shap- 
ing the policy of the World Council, their part must be responsibly 
borne by Western Churches. Understanding and prayer are neces- 
sary in dealing with the situation. 

The general secretary of the Council has given the Churches a clear 
interpretation of the situation. Much more needs to be done, how- 
ever, to interpret the Churches to one another. Even among the 
Western Churches, there is little mutual understanding. How many 
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American churchmen understand the Church situation in Germany, 
or Denmark, or Scotland? And how many European churchmen 
really understand American Church life? The understanding of 
men must take place in the Church! 


GAMBLING A DISEASE? 


Gambling is not only a “big business,” it is now called a disease. 
Over fifteen billions of dollars are annually gambled away in Amer- 
ica. Gambling, it is claimed, is “like drunkenness in that both of 
them may become unhealthy outlets for a neurosis. . . . Neurotic 
gambling is more insidious than alcoholism because its effect on its 
victim is less noticeable physically.” 

A survey made of one thousand cases of embezzlement indicated 
that the major cause of embezzlement is gambling. Many gamblers 
are treated as neurotics by physicians. ‘These victims know the odds 
are against them, but they cannot stop. 

Gambling is a desire to get something for nothing. To win is to 
beat the machine or the game, which gives the victor a sense of superi- 
ority. Gambling takes the mind off the irritations of life. It has 
about it the fascinating element of chance. Few people gamble to 
get rich. ‘They gamble, in a sense, for “‘religious’’ reasons: they want 
to be saved from something. 

Yes, gambling may be a disease, even more serious than alcoholism. 
It may be an outlet for a neurosis. Thanks to the scientists, alcohol- 
ism and gambling, to mention only these two, are receiving the atten- 
tion they demand. The relation of these diseases to the whole man 
is in accord with the Christian conception of the nature of man and 
his redemption. The whole being of man is “‘sick unto death,” and 
salvation is intended to reach the total nature of man. While we 
must be on the alert lest the scientists define “disease” in terms that 
are too confined to do justice to the deep and ramified nature of man, 
we can be grateful to them for giving us profounder insights into 
man’s sins and the ways in which they may be interpreted and dealt 
with. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 


The North Atlantic Pact has been ratified by the United States 
Government. This nation now stands committed to an agreement 
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with its western European allies in a move of major significance. 
The United States has assumed an international responsibility which 
is unprecedented in its history. It now remains to be seen how far 
this agreement will be implemented with means for military arma- 
ment and possible American military action. The Pact may look 
like a league for self-protection, as it does to Russia and some Euro- 
peans; on the other hand, it may be interpreted as a victory for Ameri- 
can world-mindedness, as it assumes a maturer responsibility. 

The arguments against the Pact are many, and they are weighty. 
It seems to set up an alliance with member nations in the United Na- 
tions Organization which weakens the latter organization, and slights 
its agencies for peace and further international understanding. It 
sets up a non-Communist bloc in the U.N.O., and thus intensifies 
tension and centers attention upon western Europe. The Pact, it 
is claimed, changes the European Recovery Program substantially, 
by making it a military project instead of a recovery program to help 
western European nations to their feet. It keeps the United States 
in Europe, when it should withdraw. It may thus cultivate paternal- 
ism. It will keep the United States in Europe indefinitely. Ameri- 
can finances cannot bear the burden of this involvement. It is also 
maintained that we cannot fight Communism by a defensive Pact, 
since in this warfare we are dealing with ideological factors. The 
Pact, it is further argued, will never prevent Russia from occupying 
all Europe, for it has the largest land army in the world; it is on the 
ground, and it has millions of sympathizers in France, Italy, and 
other countries. “This Pact even breaks down what relations we may 
have with Russia and her satellites; it furnishes grist for their propa- 
ganda mill which baldly states that the United States is imperialistic 
and the Pact is ample evidence of this fact. Milder critics may add 
that an economic and political agreement might have served the pur- 
pose, for western European nations and the United States have much 
in common; but this pact is dangerous, it means war. 

On the other hand, realists will concede many of the above argu- 
ments to their opponents. But they insist that we face a realistic 
situation in which power must be met with power. The Pact, they 
maintain, does not weaken the U.N.O. which does not discourage 
regional groups from alliances that are not inimical to U.N.O. ob- 
jectives. The European Recovery Program was meant to assist Eu- 
ropean nations to their feet, and the Pact is the only means to prevent 
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the thwarting of this recovery by invasion. The Pact is only a tem- 
porary measure and in no wise represents an American imperialistic 
pretext for the building of European bases. It is also pointed out 
that the Pact was proposed and promoted by European nations. 
Their hesitancy has been due to their distrust of the United States 
and its willingness to obligate itself to European commitments. 
While Europeans do not want Russian communism, they may not 
wish American capitalism either! Between the two, they prefer an 
American alliance, if only for the sake of being themselves. They 
know full well that if conflict breaks out, they will be the first to 
feel the paw of the Russian bear. Exponents of the Pact will say 
that it does not make for war; in fact, it prevents war and makes it 
possible for the U.N.O. to do its work. 

The Cleveland Conference of the Federal Council of Churches 
could not decide on the relation of the Churches to the Pact, largely 
because the implications of it were then only in a stage of discussion. 
The Churches, however, have since been very reluctant to make a 
decision upon it. Perhaps, some Churches feel that they should not 
deal with such complicated matters which seem so far removed from 
their primary and essential work. Others are either for or against 
the Pact, but with great reservations. Always, the Churches feel that 
any kind of Pact which seems to divide the world into East and West 
goes contrary to the nature of the Gospel which insists upon recon- 
ciliation. It is difficult to approve a treaty which, while it puts Eu- 
ropean Christians at ease, makes the barrier higher between East and 
West. The average churchgoer is in agreement with the Pact. Yet, 
he should be shown that only as the Pact represents a use of power 
under heavy responsibility by the United States, can he hope for this 
Pact any results in the way of peace based upon righteousness. 


SCHOOL ISSUES STILL UNSETTLED 


One of the crucial problems of our time is that of the relation 
of state to Church in the field of education. In Europe, where 
Churches and states have worked out concordats after long and 
careful consultations, the situation is now changed. In the United 
States, the decision of the Supreme Court in the McCollum case has 
created more problems than it has solved. ‘The rising power and 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church has injected a new factor 
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into the discussion. The proposal of Congress (which now seems 
to be indefinitely postponed) to grant federal financial aid to states 
for public education brings with it additional problems. ‘The 
United States is entering into a new phase of the Church-state rela- 
tion, and the tensions will no doubt increase as this relation is ex- 
plored and clarified. 

There are several matters in the tension which ought to be clari- 
fied. First, the McCollum case definitely made illegal the teaching 
of courses in religion in school buildings by the Churches. In many 
communities, however, such courses are still being given. The fac- 
tors in the situation which the McCollum case did not clarify are 
these: Are religious courses conducted by Churches on school time, 
even though given in Churches, illegal? (If so, parochial schools 
are illegal!) Is the teaching of religion, or the religious aspects of 
culture, by the public schools illegal? (Courses may be conducted 
by Churches after school hours without difficulty. ‘These classes 
may be held in public school buildings where permission has been 
given by school officials.) 

It is still a question as to whether a community which is homo- 
geneous religiously may not have its religion taught im and by the 
schools, providing minorities are not discriminated against and pro- 
vided the administrative machinery of the schools is not used by the 
Churches. What the Supreme Court declared illegal was the use 
of public institutions for Church institutional purposes. Institu- 
tional separation must be maintained! This is crucial. 

A second issue still remains to be clarified. The Barden bill pro- 
posed federal funds for the use of publicly supported and controlled 
schools in the various states. ‘To this the Roman Catholic Church 
objected in the vehement words of Cardinal Spellman. The bill, 
he declared, was discriminatory. For the present, the bill will be 
kept in Committee because of the opposition of the Roman Church, 
whose hierarchy asked its constituents to write Congress in protest. 
The problem is a difficult one. Roman Catholic schools are re- 
garded as legitimate since they seek to uphold standards set by the 
public educational authorities. This concession puts the whole 
problem in a rather embarrassing light. The question is: Are Ro- 
man Catholic children going to legitimate schools, so recognized by 
educational authorities? If so, how can the state fail to go the whole 
way? Anything less is discrimination. And has not the Supreme 
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Court declared in the Oregon case that parents can send their chil- 
dren where they please? Publicly supported schools are not the only 
recognized schools. No one can deny that all children should be 
entitled to the same health benefits whether they go to Jewish, Catho- 
lic, Lutheran, or public schools. Even the transportation problem 
may be a safety measure, although we feel that it comes close to sup- 
port of parochial education. The second issue, then, in the relation 
between state and Church in education has to do with the provision 
of tax funds to parochial schools. And the issue must sooner or later 
be decided by the Supreme Court as to whether parochial schools are 
public schools. Perhaps the arguments in the McCollum case will 
be consulted, and the Court will declare that the provision of tax 
money to parochial schools means the state’s support of institutional 
religion. Yet, if tax monies are given to all religious groups for 
school purposes, the state will not be favoring one religion over 
against another. One must confess that this problem is more diff- 
cult than the McCollum case. 

The third aspect of the problem has to do with the relation not of 
Church and state, but of religion and education. The public schools 
are now constitutionally free to teach religion and to include religious 
elements in the curriculum. Of course, it must not be sectarian re- 
ligion. Protestants, generally, would favor more religion in the 
schools, until they begin to define religion! To this, however, the 
Roman Catholic Church and many Protestant denominations would 
object, for they say that religion can be taught only by the Churches. 
They do not want the state teaching religion. ‘This position is fa- 
vored by some educational leaders who wish the elimination of all 
aspects of the Churches’ faith from the curriculum, because they fa- 
vor the “religious values’ inherent in democracy. 

The issue here posed is: Does separation of Church and state mean 
separation of religion from education? How can we make public 
education more religious, without involving the institutional unity 
of Church and state? Most Protestants want religion in education, 
but they do not realize how institutional all religion is! 

Of the three issues presented only the first has so far been settled, 
namely, it is illegal for the Churches to teach their religions in the 
school buildings on school time. ‘The other two problems are still 
with us: 1. Are schools supported by religious societies for thou- 
sands of children and which maintain approved educational stand- 
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ards entitled to tax support? 2. Does the separation of Church and 
state mean the separation of religion and education? If not, how 
can we have more religion in education without involving religious 
institutions in the process? But should the public schools teach 
more religion in the curriculum? Is there not a danger involved 
if the state should develop a cultural religion of its own? And will 
any Church which believes in its religion as the only true religion 
be satisfied to let anyone teach a religion based only upon natural 
theology? 


LET THE PEOPLE KNOW! 


There are millions of people outside the Churches who do not 
know what the Churches are doing. They have peculiar notions as 
to what the Churches stand for and what they are actually preaching. 
So says Miss Helena Huntington Smith in a recent article in The 
Woman’s Home Companion. Herself a non-churchgoer, she made a 
country-wide trip to find out for herself what kind of a role the 
Churches are playing in the nation. She was amazed at what she saw 
and reports her findings in an enlightening article which should 
prove to be a public relations service to the Churches. 

She tells of a C.I.O. union official who was “‘dragged”’ to Church by 
his fiancée and heard a sermon by an Episcopal minister on human 
rights, economic justice, and international responsibilities. He was 
astonished at what he heard, for he thought the Church was unsym- 
pathetic to such ideas. 

A sociology professor in a Southern Baptist university read aloud 
to the students of his class a document dealing with interracial rela- 
tions. ‘They were surprised to know that it was adopted by their own 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

Miss Smith states that while most Americans confess to believe in 
God, send their children to Sunday School, and look up the minister 
to marry them or bury their dead, they leave the Church “flat until 
the next crisis.” Why? Not because they are atheists. When 
asked why they do it, most of them have ‘“‘no answer.” They simply 
stay away. 

Others have an idea that the Church is narrow, out of step with the 
times, or offers “pie in the sky by and by” (or fire and brimstone) in- 
stead of an honest answer to today’s questions. It all adds up to 
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this: Non-churchgoers do not know what is going on in the Churches. 
And even churchgoers are far behind the visions of their leaders. 

What Miss Smith is trying to say to churchgoer as well as non- 
churchgoer alike is that the Church is man’s best friend, but that a 
great many Churches find it hard to be real and vital because they 
lack the support of people who are either indifferent to or ignorant 
of what the Churches are doing. The sin may be on either side in 
this matter. 

While there is a note of expediency to be found in this article, 
which strongly pleads for a socially and personally effective relig- 
ion, it nevertheless represents a valuable testimony coming from one 
who is not an habitual attendant. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue GLass oF Vision: The Bampton Lectures of 1948, by Austin Farrer. 

151 pp. London, Dacre Press, 1948. 12s. 6d. 

The theologians we have always with us, and we need their insistence 
upon precision and definiteness in matters of doctrine. There is, how- 
ever, a constant tendency on their part to deal with divine truth in terms 
of an arid man-made logicism which may have little if anything to do with 
the deeper reality of the things that are. Could it be that poets, and 
metaphysicians endowed with imagination—that is, presumably, non- 
academic men—would do better justice to the higher realities accessible 
in Scripture than the professional theologians? 

The candid humanist will feel at home with Austin Farrer. So will 
the believer with but few talents. When five lectures out of a series 
of eight are devoted to the natural knowledge of God, this makes news 
in our age of spiritual pride. Some readers may complain of a lack of 
proportion; but is not such disproportion implied in our human in- 
firmity? The proclamation of the Gospel message never takes place in 
a vacuum; neither can it be made from within an ivory tower. The 
herald must proceed from his mission field, from what the people know 
and are willing to grant. Otherwise the best efforts are likely to be 
ignored. 

This book brings glad tidings to those earthly souls accustomed to see 
priests and Levites pass by on the other side: “I know there are those who 
can readily enter into the apprehension of divine mysteries by the direct 
method of revealed Truth; and to such men it often seems that all the 
labours of the philosophers to establish a natural knowledge of God is 
vain endeavour, since believers have no need for it, and unbelievers can- 
not be constrained to acknowledge it. But have not the believers a use 
for it? Those are happy, no doubt, who can enter directly into the 
promised land of Christ by the invocation of his Name. But such will 
not wish to forget that there are others, men who find it best to climb the 
ladder from the bottom, proceeding from the natural to the supernatural 
knowledge of God. Are those Christian minds really so rare whose 
nearest gate into the invisible world is a simple awe at natural fact?” 
The author’s intention, then, “is not to make truth as narrow as the 
church which professes it, but as high as the God who proclaims it.” Let 
the Church get hold of such considerate evangelism and win a re-entry 
permit on the American campus where the lay leadership of tomorrow is 
now being trained, the G. I. Bill helping. 
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In such a frame of mind Austin Farrer proceeds inductively. His 
series is but one single meditation interrupted at regular intervals as the 
clock indicates. Then a reverent expression of praise evokes the Throne 
of Grace to the souls of goodwill now on their way to Zion. The next 
lecture opens with a pertinent text followed by a summing up of previous 
conclusions. And so the meditation resumes smoothly. From the 
natural realm it proceeds to a consideration of the supernatural action 
in the mind. By “supernatural” is meant not that which is foreign to 
but rather above nature, including human nature. Hence the apprehen- 
sion of divine mysteries is found to be a supernatural communication of 
divine truth, through an act of inspired thinking which falls into the 
shape of images. While the theologian may be tempted to crystallize 
propositional truth into a logically coherent schema, both the metaphy- 
sician and the poet respond to such creative scriptural symbols as the 
Kingdom of God, the Son of Man, the Lamb standing as slain. Each 
and every such suggestion of supernatural origin appeals to some dif- 
fused sense of human life. Thus do the metaphysician and the poet 
point to realities given to them as through a glass, darkly, and attempt 
to suggest something of the ineffable essence of such realities within a 
many-sided scriptural frame of reference. 

The crux of the whole approach is the fact that the scriptural image 
actually arose in the mind of the inspired writer as revelation. Hence 
the subsequent exploration of supernaturally formed images results in 
the emergence of supernatural truth intelligible to faith. Natural and 
criticized notions thus informed by an analogical knowledge of God 
ultimately provide a canon of interpretation for revealed truth. It is 
only with fear and trembling that the lecturer suggests a comparison be- 
tween Biblical inspiration and the inspiration of the poet, between the 
inspiration of John the Apostle and that of Shakespeare or Milton. At 
this point reservations recognize the limited character of the comparison. 
Yet the whole course of his meditation has driven the author to such an 
analogy between the so-called inspiration of great poets and the inspira- 
tion of ancient prophets and apostles. 

Undeniably a guarded and reverent meditation on such a vital subject 
needs no further justification. Yet, as proves to be the case for many a 
seemingly theoretical inquiry, the present study ultimately leads to practi- 
cal applications. If Austin Farrer is right in believing that the New 
Testament writings present a quasi-poetical character, then the sort of 
criticism that will actually reach the heart of related problems should be 
instructed from the critical study of poetry. This reviewer was impressed 
by an awareness of profound analogies between Farrer’s treatment of 
religious knowledge and T. S. Eliot’s treatment of poetry in his book on 
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The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism. A new trail is being blazed 
across a theological valley full of dry bones, as Farrer applies his method 
to such problems as the ending of the Gospel according to Mark (pp. 136- 
145). Apart from the direct interest of the conclusions reached, it ap- 
pears that a consideration of “secondary images” makes the force of “‘pri- 
mary images” felt with increasing intensity. The Passion of our Lord, 
in particular, is more powerfully experienced through a consideration of 
Mark as a poem than through the bare consideration of the main idea of 
it. To quote: “The Christ of the Passion speaks to us through the very 
words: it is the words we must take and meditate. If we try to go round 
behind the words we have nothing but theology, that it to say, nothing 
but dust and ashes. Theology is an indispensible rule for reading the 
scriptures: it is not the substance of the word of God” (p. 146). 

This mot de la fin will appear to some as an overstatement. It may be, 
as is usually the case in such circumstances, that the author’s reaction is 
all the more extreme as it was overdue. It may even be that Matthew 
Arnold’s Introduction to Literature and Dogma had to be echoed in our 
day so that, in his own words, “minds with small aptitude for abstruse 
reasoning may yet, through letters, gain some hold on sound judgment 
and useful knowledge, and may even clear up blunders committed, out of 
their very excess of talent, by the athletes of logic.” Only Farrer’s echo is 
an extremely richer, infinitely more reverent one than Arnold’s indict- 
ment of the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester who wanted “to do 
something” for the Godhead. 

Unless our professional theologians become aware of the relevance of 
such suggestions as those of Austin Farrer in the face of a growing es- 
trangement between the Church and a lay culture of goodwill, some 
Alfred North Whitehead may again be raised to expose the Reformation 
as a domestic affair to be viewed with profound disengagement. 

EMILE CAILLIET 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


‘Tae Cost oF DisciPLEsHiP, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 198 pp. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1949. $2.50. 

Seldom has this reviewer read a book that has gripped him as deeply as 
this one. Bonhoeffer, though dead, yet speaketh. A martyr of the 
modern Church, the author lived what he taught and finally laid down 
his life in defense of the freedom of the Christian man in Nazi Germany. 

The book contains three main parts, the first dealing with “Grace and 
Discipleship,” the second with ‘““The Sermon on the Mount,” and the third 
with “The Church of Jesus Christ and the Life of Discipleship.” The 
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chief object of this book is to drive home to a lethargic Christendom the 
imperative demands of the life of Christian discipleship. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer opens his book with these words: “Cheap grace is 
the deadly enemy of our Church. We are fighting to-day for costly 
grace” (p. 37). While the Reformers rediscovered costly grace, their fol- 
lowers, alas, have all too often made a doctrine of their rediscovery, leav- 
ing out “its invariable corollary, the obligation of discipleship” (p. 41). 
What, then, is this cheap grace against which our author contends? 
“Cheap grace,” he says, “means the justification of sin without the justifi- 
cation of the sinner. . . . Cheap grace is the preaching of forgiveness 
without requiring repentance, baptism without Church discipline, Com- 
munion without confession, absolution without contrition. Cheap grace 
is grace without discipleship, grace without the Cross, grace without Jesus 
Christ, living and incarnate” (pp. 37-38). 

Bonhoeffer chiefly indicts his own Lutheran-Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, but who in our easygoing United States will not admit with sorrow 
that in every denominaton we have been tempted to “give away the Word 
and the Sacraments wholesale and at bargain prices . . . without asking 
awkward questions, or insisting on strict conditions’? 

Discipleship “means Jesus Christ and Him alone . . . Jesus summons 
men to follow him not as a teacher, a pattern of the good life, but as the 
Christ, the Son of God” (p. 50). However, to assume that a religious or 
theological system could ever take the place of such discipleship, Bon- 
hoeffer holds to be a flagrant misunderstanding of the matter. “An ab- 
stract Christology, a doctrinal system, a general religious knowledge on 
the subject of grace or on the forgiveness of sins, render discipleship 
superfluous, and in fact they positively exclude any idea of discipleship 
whatever . . .” (p. 52). Obedience is better than sacrifice or the vain 
phantasies of the human mind. Genuine discipleship means suffering, 
for ‘‘when Christ calls a man, He bids him come and die” (p. 73). The 
Christian’s life is daily cross-bearing, constant identification with Jesus the 
Crucified. 

The analysis of the Beatitudes is the heart of this book. Chapters 5- 
12 deal with the “Extraordinariness of the Christian Life.” Jesus’ true 
disciples share his poverty, renounce their rights for his sake, find their 
supreme treasure on the Cross, and refuse to be in tune with the world or 
to accommodate themselves to its standards. “They show by every word 
and gesture that they do not belong to this earth” (p. 93). They hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, and ‘“‘when all their sins have been forgiven, 
and they have received newness of life, they still must long for the renewal 
of the earth and for the perfect righteousness of God” (p. 94). The fol- 
lowers of the Nazarene renounce even their own dignity, for with their 
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mercy they cover the shame of the outcaste and of the lowliest sinner. 
“They have an irresistible love for the down-trodden, the sick, the 
wretched, the wronged, the outcast and all who are tortured with anxiety. 
They go out and seek all who are enmeshed in the toils of sin and guilt” 
(p. 95). As the pure in heart, Christ’s disciples are undefiled by their own 
vices, and by their own virtues too, “for the pure in heart have a child-like 
simplicity like Adam before the fall, innocent alike of vice and virtue: 
their hearts are not ruled by their conscience, but by the will of 
Jesus” (p. 96). 

Bonhoeffer asks if there is any place on this earth for the community of 
Jesus’ disciples. To him who, though he might have saved his own life, 
gladly laid it down for his Lord there is but one answer: “Clearly, there 
is one place, and only one, and that is where the Poorest, Meekest, and 
most sorely Tried of all men is to be found—on the cross of Golgotha. 
The community which is the subject of the beatitudes is the community 
of the crucified. With Him it has lost all, and with Him it has found all. 
It is the cross which makes the beatitudes possible” (p. 97). 

The life of the true disciples is hidden from the world, yet full of light 
and potency. What is needed is not some eccentric pattern of Christian 
living, but simple, unreflecting obedience to the will of Christ. The 
world may notice the extraordinary quality of our lives, but “we are to 
hide it from ourselves.” 

Space forbids my quoting more of this classic on Christian discipleship. 
Ministers and laymen, young folk and older people, wise and unwise, will 
profit from the careful study of this book. In retreats by the lakeside 
and on the mountain top you will want to peruse its disturbing pages. 
With Isaiah of old you will cry “Woe is me, for I am a man of unclean 
lips,” and will give thanks to God for one who sealed his love for Christ 
with his very blood. 

WILLIAM A. MUELLER 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


AMERICA’S SPIRITUAL CULTURE, by Bernard E. Meland. 212 pp. New 
/ York, Harper and Brothers, 1948. $2.50. 
‘ Tue REAWAKENING OF CurisTIAN FarrH, by Bernard E. Meland. 125 pp. 

New York, The Macmillan Co., 1949. $2.00. 

Both these books present a view of religion from a humanistic stand- 
point which often sounds theistic but is professedly naturalistic. The 
first is a sequence of essays on the title’s general theme. To solve the 
problem of the divorce between religion, specifically the Churches, and 
culture, the author proposes that religion perform wider service in the 
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realm of culture. Deprecating religion which supervenes upon the com- 
mon life ‘‘as a ghostly otherworld,” and denominationalism which is too 
much like monasticism, the author desires religion which shall aspire more 
and more “to achieve its deeper function of providing a unifying propul- 
sion toward the growth and actualization of value in our common life.” 
The Church should be the comprehensive core of culture from which the 
diverse enterprises of society radiate. It is all rather vague, but referring 
specifically to the Churches he proposes a “compromise” relation between 
Church and state. In matters of individual human destiny the historic 
separation of Church and state must be retained; but in matters of corpo- 
rate destiny involving spiritual concerns, a strategy of collaboration on an 
empirical scale becomes imperative. What the author envisages sounds 
like a sort of Ethical Culture Society or Woman’s Club to which all well- 
intentioned persons would belong; but so far such institutions have had 
less success than the Churches in changing society for the better. A 
“Source of Value” even when spelled with capitals does not quite spell 
the living God. Disregarding the a-theistic context, one may find com- 
mendable elements in the book, such as the provocative chapter on the 
retreat of the Churches and the constructive one on the culture of the 
hearth. The style of the book will prevent its being read far from the 
more erudite campuses, though the writer does help the reader occa- 
sionally with such remarks as ‘““What I am really saying, I think, is 
ooo Ge TED. 

The second book is a brief, readable, and earnest work, defining the 
author’s position again as a liberal of the new school. “Sheer fact cannot 
illuminate our existence,” and he would apparently identify religion with 
that denial. Praiseworthy from this reviewer’s standpoint are his practi- 
cal concern, his insistence on tenderness (Whiteheadian for love) as a 
creative factor in life, and his recognition of the importance of the 
aesthetic. (He regrets that one so insensitive aesthetically as Barth should 
have become champion of Kierkegaard.) Much opposed to pure ration- 
alism, he insists that theologians should be poets; indeed, they are in- 
ferior to musicians, for he finds any theologian a “shabby commentator” 
on Scripture as compared with Bach or Brahms. He reviews the attacks 
which have been made on liberalism by the neo-orthodox and by Wieman 
from different sides; although sympathetic with the latter he admits that 
his theology “does not impel and quicken the whole man,” and that 
religious naturalism in general is “deficient in its understanding of the 
affective process and of the relation of the affections to the religious enter- 
prise.” He is certainly not guilty of overstatement when he says that 
Wieman’s return to an emphasis upon the Christian faith must be ‘“‘in- 
terpreted somewhat differently from that of neo-orthodoxy”! No posi- 
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tivist, he finds that the human cannot be solved or even understood ex- 
cept in a perspective which extends “beyond the observable range of our 
social experience.’”” We may heed his warning that neo-orthodoxy can 
become a form of Christian hypnosis or a sedative by which we soothe our 
perplexed minds into thinking that because we have once again accus- 
tomed ourselves to the familiar words, we have recovered the faith. His 
own theology, however, has as its proposed focal point nothing more 
personal or powerful than “that happening in creation by which feeling 
is infused into brute process, giving actuality to tenderness, meaning and 
beauty,” Whitehead’s metaphysic being taken as basic. He is Christian 
in the sense that he finds the “Christian message an essential myth of our 
culture.” The reader may doubt whether the Christian message, so re- 
garded, could really have been creative, and whether Christianity, reduced 
to so tenuous a thing, can do this or any other culture much good. 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Let Gop BE Gop, by Philip S. Watson. 203 pp. London, Epworth Press, 

1947. 10s. 6d. 

The exposition of Luther’s theology is far from easy, not primarily be- 
cause he indulged in provocative and deliberate paradoxes but because he 
fell into apparently unrecognized ambiguities and discrepancies. Take 
for example his theory of the atonement. He could describe the Cross at 
once as an act of self-offering on the part of God, as a sacrifice, as a ransom, 
or again as a victory over the devil. Furthermore, he could describe God 
at once as the Father and as the enemy of mankind. But surely, says 
Watson, we must assume that Luther did not mean to contradict himself, 
and we should seek to discover if possible underlying unities in his 
thought. 

In this quest Watson has been greatly aided by the Swedish theologians, 
and in defining the first fundamental principle of Luther’s theology, he 
avails himself of a striking paragraph from the work of Billing who writes: 


Anyone who is but a little familiar with Luther knows that his dif. 
ferent thoughts are not strung together like pearls in a necklace, united 
only by the bond of a common authority or perhaps by a chain of logical 
argument, but that they all lie close as the petals of a rose about a com- 
mon centre, they shine out like the rays of the sun from one glowing 
source: the forgiveness of sins. We should be in no danger of misleading 
the would-be student of Luther, if we expressly gave him the rule: Never 
imagine you have rightly grasped a Lutheran idea until you have suc- 
ceeded in reducing it to a simple corollary of the forgiveness of sins. 
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The second cardinal principle is necessitated by the first, namely, that 
God’s forgiveness must proceed from his utterly unconditioned love, that 
is to say, his love is in no sense prompted by any desert in the recipient. 
To use Luther’s own language, “The sinner is not loved because he is 
lovely, he is lovely because he is loved.” This means that the atoning 
work of Christ must proceed solely from the initiative of God for the 
redemption of the world, and there is no room for any penal theory. 
Yet Luther did employ all of the traditional language from very diverse 
sources, partly as an accommodation to his hearers and partly because 
every figure of speech may be employed to illustrate a mystery too high for 
human comprehension. 

The book then moves to the doctrine of man and to the consideration 
of his capacity alike in the intellectual and moral areas. We shall gravely 
misrepresent Luther, says Watson, if we deny in him any natural theology 
and any natural morality, though again we shall do him injustice if these 
terms be not carefully guarded. Luther certainly held that the reason 
of the natural man can discern God in his creation, and Luther found 
the Ciceronian argument for the existence of God profoundly moving. 
Yet Luther could not admit any ladder of ascents leading up to the higher 
reaches of the Christian faith, because reason is so vitiated by egocentricity 
that it cannot comprehend the self-emptying of God. The knowledge 
therefore of the Christian God is that which cometh down from above. 

Similarly in ethics the natural man has capacity for the performance of 
the civil virtues, but the inexorable demands of the Sermon on the Mount 
can be approximated only by those regenerated through grace. 

At this point Watson breaks a lance with Troeltsch, who fastened on 
Luther his distinction between absolute and relative natural law, the 
former including the rigorous demands of the Gospel, the latter accom- 
modated to fallen man and essentially secular in character. Of such a 
dualism in Luther’s thought Watson finds not a trace. 

But he might have added that Luther does distinguish, not indeed two 
ethics, but several modes of behavior: for the magistrate, for the minister, 
and for the common man, varying for the same individual according to 
the office which he performs. And Luther was aware of the apparent 
discrepancy between the offices of mercy and of wrath that, though it be 
ultimately mercy, yet does not so appear and is distasteful and distressing 
to the Christian who is called upon to exercise it. 

Luther’s doctrine of the sacrament rests upon the view of the material 
and the spiritual as alike the work of God and as appropriate vehicles of 
divine communication. The doctrine of the Word in Scripture is that 
whereas indeed the understanding of Scripture is contingent upon the op- 
eration of the Spirit, yet in no sense does the Word rest upon our feeling 
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or experience. It is there, and we must lay holg on it even when we have | 
no experience and in defiance of our feeling. F 
This is a clear and illuminating book, fortified by choice citations from 
Luther himself. 
ROLAND H. BAINTON 
Yale University Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


MEANING IN History; THE THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF History, by Karl Léwith. 257 pp. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. $4.00. 

The search for meaning in history is one of the most persistent concerns 
of the intelligentsia of our distraught generation. The concern is com- 
mon to thinkers of various professions, from all the western nations; to 
historians like Spengler and Toynbee, sociologists like Mannheim and 
Krober, theologians like Berdyaev, Tillich, and Niebuhr. ‘The present 
essay is an important and arresting contribution to this literature. 

In effect the author argues that while the urge to puzzle out the mean- 
ing of history is “Christian” in its historical origins, any fulfillment in a 
“philosophy of history” is “un-Christian.” That is to say, Voltaire, He- 
gel, and Toynbee could only have appeared in a civilization with Chris- 
tian origins, but their attempts to impose on history a reasoned order are 
contrary to Biblical faith, which never pretends to understand or even to 
be concerned about the inscrutabilities of secular history. “Christian 
history,” he insists, is just as much of a contradiction in terms as a “Chris- 
tian civilization.” It is “non-sense.” 

Perhaps to help emphasize this contradiction, Professor L6éwith works 
backward against the stream of time. He begins with the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in which he is thoroughly at home thanks to his previous studies of 
Nietzsche and Burckhardt. Deftly he sketches the historical ideas of 
Burckhardt, Marx, Proudhon, and Hegel. Then he follows the stream 
of thought back through Comte, Condorcet, Turgot, and Voltaire. Some- 
where about the turn of the seventeenth century he finds (as Toynbee also 
finds) the true “crisis in the history of European consciousness, when 
providence was replaced by progress,” with Vico the most sensitive barom- 
eter of the change. Finally, he traces the providential conception of his- 
tory back from Bossuet through Joachim, Augustine, and Orosius to the 
Bible. All along the way, those who are relatively more humble about 
being able to read the meaning of history, either as progress or as provi- 
dence (such as Burckhardt, Vico, and Augustine), come off better than 
the men of assurance (such as Hegel, Comte, and Bossuet). The farther 
back the reader is led in time, the less frequent are the “elaborate plans 
of progressive history” until the Gospels are reached. Here there is not 
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“the slightest hint of a ‘philosophy of history.’” “The importance of 
secular history decreases in direct proportion to the intensity of man’s 
concern with God and himself.” 

The thesis of the book, then, is that during the past two thousand years 
we have moved progressively further away from the Biblical interpreta- 
tion of history. History is “a discipline of suffering, an opportunity for 
the creature to return to its creator—no more and no less.” It is “an in- 
terim between the past disclosure of its sacred meaning and its future ful- 
fillment,” “a parable manifested in hiddenness.” And yet the leaders of 
western thought have refused to leave the parable unexpounded. From 
Augustine to Bossuet they have tried to chart the paths of divine provi- 
dence; from Voltaire to Marx they have mapped the paths of human prog- 
ress. Burckhardt’s disillusioned belief in mere continuity is the ultimate 
result. 

Obviously the book offers little encouragement to optimists and ration- 
alists. Professor Lowith is deeply influenced by Kierkegaard. He has an 
instinctive sympathy with the great pessimists of the nineteenth century: 
Dostoievski, Nietzsche, Proudhon. He is aware that his study lacks “‘con- 
structive results,” but prefers truth to illusion. He writes as a philoso- 
pher, not as a historian. There is little concern with the question how 
the Christian interpretation became so profoundly perverted, little inter- 
est in the organic relationship between social and intellectual develop- 
ments. But the maturity of scholarship, keenness of criticism, and rich- 
ness of insight into the thinkers discussed are a constant delight to the 
reader. 

Léwith’s Meaning in History and Reinhold Niebuhr’s Faith and His- 
tory will inevitably be compared since they appeared within two months 
of each other. Though the first is more of a philosopher’s book, the sec- 
ond more of a theologian’s, there is a wide area of agreement between the 
two. The major difference is one of nuance: Niebuhr is more concerned 
to balance his paradoxes than is Léwith, particularly the central paradox 
that God reveals, yet conceals himself in history. Where Toynbee over- 
weights the balance on the revealing of intelligible plan, Léwith, it seems 
to me, overweights the balance on concealment. ‘To the critical mind,” 
he writes, “neither a providential design nor a natural law of progressive 
development is discernible in the tragic human comedy of all times.” 
One may deeply respect the Christian pessimism of contemporary Euro- 
peans and still believe that it is not unchristian to discern, however dimly, 
the outlines of ‘‘a providential design” in history. 


E. Harris HARBISON 


Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE DireEcTIVE IN History, by Henry Nelson Wieman. 138 pp. Bos- 


ton, Beacon Press, 1949. $2.00. 

Dr. Wieman’s position will be familiar to those acquainted with his re- 
cent books. He rejects all “supranaturalism” and restates religion in 
terms of a world view for which the scientific method and its rules of evi- 
dence constitute the final authority. ‘Theology has sought to portray 
God as a reality beyond space and time. . . . God so understood can have 
no intrinsic value” (p. 20). “The faith-leaping epoch of history is rapidly 
coming to an end. Men must not make the leap of faith with the power 
of modern technology in their hands” (p. 52). “A faith that claims, with- 
out supporting rational and empirical evidence, that there is, beyond this 
temporal world, a ‘superhistorical reality . . .’ is blind credulity forced 
by desperation” (p. 132). 

The first two chapters develop the theory; the next three illustrate its 
relevance to the problems of justice and freedom, of religious education, 
and of the use of atomic energy. 

Dr. Wieman defines “quality,” his basic constant, in a “‘contexualist’ 
view. He finds value or quality in the whole conjunction of events, 
things, and persons that gives rise to the felt quality. He writes this the- 
ory large to find the directive in history as a creative process open to em- 
pirical analysis and proof and leading on when men will co-operate with 
it to indeterminate pinnacles of creativity and qualitative enrichment. 
Fine art and the imaginative play of children symbolize this dimension 
of man who is continually being created anew. He proceeds to analyze 
the problem of good and evil: 


“In an age of power such as we live in today, men must learn to deal 
with that kind of meaning which specifies how conjunctions yielding felt 
quality are formed; how these conjunctions achieved by individuals can 
be related to one another in mutual support and enrichment and so form 
social conjunctions; how these forms of mutual support and enrichment 
throughout society can be fitted to the demands of the moral law; how all 
of these including the moral law itself serve a higher good that determines 
the destiny of man” (p. 38). 


The exposition of his basic theory is complete with his restatement of 
the moral law: 


“Act so as to meet the conditions under which symbolized meaning is 
created and thereby also man himself, his society, and his history, with 
the appreciable world expanding. . . . The command can be otherwise 
worded: act so as to meet the conditions required for the progressive trans- 
formation and creation of the world by way of conjunctions that expose 
to appreciative awareness more of the depth and richness of quality, which 
is the reality of all existence.” 
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It would be an unkindness to compare this theory with the historic 
Christian faith. Obviously here is no God who reveals himself through 
the Bible, no Redeemer who rescues man. One may concede Dr. Wie- 
man’s right to maintain a scientific naturalism, but criticize his lack of 
understanding for the Christian faith which he is all too prone to carica- 
ture rather than to describe, as when he feels he has disposed of revelation 
because of the possibility of rival claims. There is also an air of conde- 
scension toward traditional faith. “If some few should think of this 
process as God or the work of God, surely we shall not exclude them from 
co-operation with us, since the danger is so great and the need so impera- 
tive that we must work together . . .” (p. 117). 

On its own grounds the book remains vague in its definition of what 
constitutes creative growth in history, the criteria of growth apparently 
being assumed rather than demonstrated. For all its attempt to derive 
the “directive” from empirical evidence, one wonders how convincing the 
“proof” will be to those who admit only that evidence in their philosophy. 
These criticisms should not obscure the fact that here is an important 
book in the field of the philosophy of religion. 

WILLIAM J. WOLF 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Basic witenies oF SAINT AUGUSTINE, edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Whitney J. Oates. Two Volumes. New York, Random 
House, 1948. $10.00. 

To be less than deeply appreciative of the service rendered in this edi- 
tion would be to manifest a churlish spirit indeed. The writings here 
chosen—The Confessions as a whole, The City of God in large part, and 
fourteen other major treatises in whole or in part—are truly basic. That 
they will be for any given scholar the basic writings is a point for later 
consideration. 

The editor’s thirty-page general introduction and his brief though 
discriminating introductory notes to each individual work constitute a 
singularly effective appraisal of Augustine’s relation to the ancient and 
medieval world as well as to our own day. There is no fear of fruitful 
generalizations and little encouragement to the oversimplification of ob- 
vious complexities and inconsistencies in Augustine’s world view. Un- 
necessary technicalities have yielded to a straightforward presentation of 
the translated texts themselves. Actually, the limitation to little more 
than a page of all primary-secondary notes buttressing the introduction 
represents an overcentralization of bibliographical dependence. Both 
the large preponderance of Roman Catholic references and the dispropor- 
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tionate emphasis upon the theological and philosophical at the expense 
of the historico-social are reflected. One is particularly happy, nonethe- 
less, to have Augustine set forth as a Christian of intellectual and spiritual 
integrity significant for his own and every subsequent era; not depicted 
as an early scholar worth insinuating into the orbit of our contemporary 
patronage. 

The net effect of the introductions and the selections, themselves, is to 
provide the means for a fundamental approach to a great theologian, phi- 
losopher, and literary influence. Toa reviewer by no means uninterested 
in these areas of distinction but also intrigued by Augustine’s view of his- 
tory, the main introduction with its many valid insights, all too sketchily 
developed, is less unsatisfactory than the anthology. Of course, the in- 
clusion of generous portions and often entire texts of works so indispensa- 
ble for the historian as The Confessions, The City of God, On the Morals 
of the Catholic Church, On the Trinity, The Enchiridion, and many 
others is gratefully acknowledged. But recent scholarship has revaluated 
the significance of newly translated, though less imposing writings, as they 
illumine Augustine’s interpretation of, and bearing upon, history. Of 
these there is little cognizance taken in the present edition. The works 
here chosen are in the translation of the “Select Library of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers” with the exception of Concerning the Teacher 
and On the Immortality of the Soul. The omission of some treatises long 
famous in that Library is hard to explain; particularly, On Christian Doc- 
trine and On Catechising the Uninstructed. No Sermons or Letters are 
included, lamentable as the editor concedes their necessary exclusion to 
be. 

Dr. Oates’s criteria of selection (p. xxxvi) have a sweet reasonableness 
that does not wholly satisfy. These two volumes will inevitably become 
for many readers their exclusive study-edition of Augustine. Their in- 
terest may center in such problems as those of cosmology, epistemology, 
theodicy, faith and reason, nature and grace, grace and free will. This 
preoccupation, however, might well have been accentuated as well as bal- 
anced with at least some representative extracts from several other cate- 
gories of writings. Additional analyses such as that of the treatise On 
Free Will might have been substituted for extended translations of minor 
but by no means insignificant works. 

The editorial decision to leave out all sermons cannot be readily ap- 
proved. The gravity of this omission is further emphasized by the stead- 
ily growing significance attached by such patrologists as Bardenhewer and 
such specialists in homiletic research as Morin and Pontet. In a work of 
far different character, it is true, Przywara has shown how judicious selec- 
tions from sermons and extracts from minor works, especially key letters, 
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can ballast major but not always self-sufficient treatises. Incidentally, 
Przywara’s Augustine Synthesis is a good corrective to the prevalent fetish 
of editing only complete works—ideal as the principle of preserving in- 
tegral texts may be in the main. 

Now that the critical editing and analyzing of Augustine’s preaching is 
going on apace, a few entire sermons with judicious selections from others 
would, if included, have enhanced the edition’s value, not only for min- 
isters, theologians, and philosophers, but likewise for classicists, social the- 
orists, and historians. So, too, a few good sections from Against Faustus, 
The Work of Monks, On Baptism, and the Letters could profitably have 
been employed. Utilized in conjunction with other treatises, they would 
have provided a much better appreciation of Augustine’s reaction to the 
issues of peace and war, the structural evolution of the Church and its lit- 
urgy, together with the unresolved conflicts of Christian renunciation and 
social accommodation. 

As for On Christian Doctrine, no other work can match it for its grasp 
of hermeneutics, homiletics, and kindred literary-historical disciplines. 
There is, furthermore, a real case to be made for at least a partial transla- 
tion of the Retractations with their illuminating commentary on Augus- 
tine’s critical methodology and his never abating desire to get a closer ap- 
proximation to the truth. Appropriate passages from the Retractations 
might have been prefixed, beneficially, to such works as The City of God. 

In last analysis, however, every editor must make his selections on as 
fair a basis as possible and hope to be judged charitably for services ren- 
dered rather than to be upbraided captiously for failure in what a variety 
of reviewers may have preferred. Dr. Oates and his associates have un- 
dertaken a good work with much success. The resultant volumes exem- 
plify large unity of conception and acceptable mechanics, including in- 
dexes but no bibliography. They are published in a beautiful format 
like that of the Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas. Unlike that 
set, this edition does not interpret the word basic to mean parts of but 
two works: namely, the ever-significant, but never fully representative, 
“Summas” of the Doctor “Angelicus.”’ 

Ray C. Petry 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


Doctor Faustus, by Thomas Mann. 510 pp. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1948. $3.50. 
In this revival of the Faustus legend through the biography of Adrian 
Leverkiihn, a twentieth-century German composer of the stature of gen- 
ius, Thomas Mann has succeeded in writing a novel which, if it is to be 
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taken seriously, must be of special interest to two kinds of people: profes- 
sional music theorists and professional theologians. By taking it seriously 
I mean judging the ideas and beliefs woven into the story on their merits 
as ideas and beliefs, and not by their literary value as point and counter- 
point, motif and embroidery. This latter kind of criticism is, of course, 
also serious, and by not concerning myself with it here, I do not mean to 
detract from the work as a literary achievement. I merely want to keep 
separate and distinct the canons of judgment by means of which one eval- 
uates the work as a piece of art, and the canons by means of which one dis- 
cusses the validity and historical veracity of the ideas it sets forth. The 
former are ultimately a matter of taste, but I have not yet succumbed suffi- 
ciently to the spirit of the twentieth century to admit that the latter are 
also a matter of taste. At that, Mr. Mann has given his literary critics 
plenty to do, no matter what their taste: to unravel the intricate and at 
times heavy-handed symbolism of names and characters; to consider the 
parallelism with the Faustus legend, which to me (a matter of taste) seems 
toward the end of the book somewhat contrived and even theatrical; to 
muse on the preoccupation with metaphysics as a “German” literary trait, 
or rather, on the entire “German-ness” of this novel, using this term in 
the legitimate sense in which the author himself uses it inside the novel 
in order to philosophize on the fateful characteristics and peculiar destiny 
of his people. 

We witness the childhood, the development, and the final crisis of the 
composer’s life through the eyes of Serenus Zeitblom, self-styled ‘simple 
man,” humanistic scholar, and lover of the classics, who writes reluctantly, 
fearfully, and yet full of loyalty and admiration for his dead friend, the 
story of this “thrilling’’ life against the background of German events no 
less thrilling and fearful. From childhood on, Adrian displays all the 
characteristics that we have learned to expect from that stock character, 
the genius: he learns with such ease that he soon despises everything that 
he understands; he is unsocial, incapable of returning friendship, secre- 
tive; this reserve he breaks only for the sake of making brilliant remarks 
in an ironic vein, and he loves to laugh, “till his eyes fill with tears,” but 
it is not a pleasant laugh to hear. Adrian decides to study theology, as 
the proper vehicle for his superiority, but actually his real love, or rather 
the only thing that can relieve his boredom, is music, and that only in its 
mathematical-logical, or purely intellectual aspect. Now comes the turn- 
ing point of the story, the pact with the Devil, the need for which is made 
evident and rationalized through the peculiar combination and interac- 
tion of Adrian’s own character and the artistic “situation” in music in the 
early part of the twentieth century. The discussions on music and the 
musical situation constitute some of the best portions of the book, and the 
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analysis given is so penetrating that it can be applied not only to music, 
but to the general problem of artistic creativity in the midst of a decadent, 
bourgeois culture following on a highly creative and aristocratic classical 
period. What it amounts to is that everything that is easy, pleasant, and 
reasonable to do in music has been done, and not only done, but overdone 
and worked to death, so that there remains as a challenge to the creative 
person only the difficult and the esoteric. Coupled with this is the loss of 
innocence and sincerity which art suffered after its separation from reli- 
gion to become an autonomous enterprise: art has become a burden to 
itself because it must at all costs be serious. It must take itself seriously, 
be original, propound a theory, or define a metaphysic. In that case, 
everything that is banal and familiar is forbidden territory to the new 
composer, or at most it can be used only for the purposes of parody or 
satire, at which Adrian is an expert. Under these circumstances, how- 
ever, where is the new composer to get the energy, the sheer creative élan, 
to sustain activity in such a narrowly circumscribed area of possibilities? 

Here man’s extremity is Mephisto’s opportunity. The Devil, in the 
interview with Adrian which constitutes the climax of the book, per- 
suasively sums up the situation for him in describing the fate of the mu- 
sical idea: ‘“‘ “The idea, then, a matter of three, four bars, no more, isn’t 
it? All the rest is elaboration, sticking at it. Or isn’t it? Good. But 
now we are all experts, all critics: we note that the idea is nothing new, 
that it all too much reminds us of something in Rimsky-Korsakov or 
Brahms. What isto be done? You just change it. But a changed idea, 
is that still an idea? Take Beethoven’s notebooks. There is no thematic 
conception there as God gave it. He remoulds it and adds ‘“‘Meilleur.” 
Scant confidence in God’s prompting, scant respect for it is expressed in 
that “Meilleur”—itself not so very enthusiastic either. A genuine inspira- 
tion, immediate, absolute, unquestioned, ravishing, where there is no 
choice, no tinkering, no possible improvement; where all is as a sacred 
mandate, a visitation received by the possessed one with faltering and 
stumbling step, with shudders of awe from head to foot, with tears of joy 
blinding his eyes: no, that is not possible with God, who leaves the under- 
standing too much to do. It comes but from the devil, the true master 
and giver of such rapture.’” Adrian’s pact with the Devil takes the form 
of that ubiquitous disease whose spirochetes the Devil calls affectionately 
“our little ones,” and whose domestication in our hero’s brain produce 
in him periods of physical prostration alternating with periods of furious 
creative energy, when he solves the difficulties and actualizes the hypo- 
thetical idealities of music with the ease and undeviating single-minded- 
ness of a madman. In keeping with his theological training and his 
ironic twist, his greatest works take the “religious” form of cantatas and 
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oratorios, such as his ‘“‘Apocalypsis cum figuris,” and his final, devastating 
“Lamentation of Dr. Faustus.” 

Both in the description of the artistic difficulties of Adrian’s life and in 
the background of German political and spiritual developments against 
which it takes place, Thomas Mann uses a kind of theological analysis 
that is strangely reminiscent of what the “neo-orthodox”’ theologians have 
been dinning into our ears for the past thirty years. In other words, from 
a conservative standpoint, whether “neo” or not, everything appears to 
be theologically comme il faut in this book. There is, for example, the 
recognition of the réle of the demonic in cultural creativity, as against 
the bourgeois habit of regarding culture as a purely beneficent, or at the 
very least a harmless, expression of human greatness. Says the Devil to 
Adrian: “ ‘Believe me, barbarism even has more grasp of theology than 
has a culture fallen away from cult, which even in the religious has seen 
only culture, only the humane, never excess, paradox, the mystic passion, 
the utterly unbourgeois ordeal. But I hope you do not marvel that “the 
Great Adversary” speaks to you of religion. Gog’s nails! Who else, I 
should like to know, is to speak of it today? Surely not the liberal theo- 
logian! After all, I am by now its sole custodian! In whom will you 
recognize theological existence if not in me? And who can lead a theo- 
logical existence without me? The religious is certainly my line: as cer- 
tainly as it is not the line of bourgeois culture.’”’ Again, there is the 
lovelessness and arrogance of Adrian, evident from earliest childhood on, 
for which the pact with the Devil, implying the inability to forego the 
pleasures of mastery, is not only the logical consummation but the sym- 
bolic expression. Even his love for music can scarcely be called love—it 
is a coldly passionate lust for domination, for conquering and subdu- 
ing the problematic in music. Finally there is the rendering of accounts, 
the catastrophe and despair, the too-late remorse and the too-early death, 
in this case that of Adrian Leverkiihn catching up and becoming almost 
parallel with that of the German nation. And even the idea of hope 
through despair, or rather hope on the far side of despair, with which the 
book ends, is also good Christian theology, except that it depends some- 
what on the nature of the despair whether it can issue in real hope. This 
note of hope is sounded in the last note of Adrian’s last work, the ‘“‘Lamen- 
tation of Dr. Faustus,” and again as a pious wish in the last paragraph of 
the book, but we must not be beguiled by this from taking a good look at 
the despair which precedes it. 

Unfortunately, the theological analysis in this book does not go far 
enough; it stops just short of the crux of the matter, and for this reason, 
it seems to me, the whole book becomes almost a travesty of the neo- 
orthodox theology. For the crux of the matter lies not in Adrian’s life, 
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even if we take him to represent the intellectual greatness of Germany, 
or of humanity in general, its arrogance and sinful pride. It lies rather 
in the attitude of the narrator, the simple, humanistic Zeitblom, toward 
Adrian, and his parallel attitude toward Germany and all that she repre- 
sents in the world in the way of cultural achievement and intellectual 
leadership. This attitude is always and everywhere an ambivalent mix- 
ture of the most intense admiration and loyalty with the most fearful 
anxiety and a kind of fascinated horror at what will come out of that 
which is so admired, even a kind of anticipatory shudder. Whatever else 
Thomas Mann may have learned from the neo-orthodox theologians 
about human sinfulness, he did not learn, for the whole book is an ex- 
ample of it, that this aesthetic shuddering over sinfulness is itself sinful- 
ness, as Kierkegaard has pointed out in The Concept of Dread. The 
point is not simply that man can be bad, which everyone knows, but that 
he manages to get an aesthetic thrill even out of his badness, and to have 
a few excuses always ready, which is not exactly repentance. ‘This ro- 
manticizing of sin, this accepting it as a dark destiny with even a certain 
heroic self-pity mixed in, is the dialectical deepening of sin that occurs 
wherever the aesthetic category prevails over the religious and ethical, 
as in our friend Zeitblom. It is the self-dramatization of the tragic which 
is not altogether ashamed of having achieved destruction through human 
greatness—a pretty, half-Greek, half-romantic idea, but scarcely the Chris- 
tian attitude toward sin. We are not surprised by Zeitblom’s childhood 
and youthful admiration for Adrian’s superb intellect, for that is an atti- 
tude peculiarly suitable to youth, but when, as the years go by and he 
begins to see with increasing clarity how Adrian is put together, his ad- 
miration never wavers and indeed the prevision of catastrophe only in- 
tensifies his loyalty to Adrian, we begin to wonder how Zeitblom is put 
together, and just what significant trait he represents in the drama of the 
“German” character. Ostensibly he represents the mild, humanistic, rea- 
sonable and scholarly segment of humanity, but actually, by his attitude 
to Adrian, he exemplifies that trait, possibly German in its poetic-meta- 
physical form, which is a profound lack of seriousness toward the tran- 
scendent divine, a kind of transcendent frivolousness, even in the realm 
of religion, and which can therefore think of despair as romantic destiny, 
and a sinful life as a “thrilling” one. 


Gambier, Ohio 


LisusE Lukas MILLER 


THE JESUS OF THE PARABLES, by Charles W. F. Smith. 314 pp. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1948. $3.00. 
This volume by the Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, interprets the parables in terms of the central mission and mes- 
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sage of Jesus and the religious and political situations that prevailed. 
The simplicity of the parables too often invites misunderstanding. They 
have become “familiar illustrations of commonplace moralities.” Too 
many meanings are imputed to them. The author searches carefully and 
critically for the meaning which they are intended to impart. 

The differences between parable and fable, myth and allegory, are 
clearly stated. The verisimilitude of the parable is underscored. It is 
true to life. It has its realistic setting in nature or in human experience. 
It has its central meaning, clear (if we understand it in the context), dy- 
namic, and even militant. It is the “sharp spearhead of his teaching.” 

His teaching in general had nothing to do with pious sentiments or 
platitudes, but with the good news of the rule of God. The parables 
embodied his central message, and were employed as the “prime instru- 
ments in his campaign.” 

The first two chapters deal with the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 
‘Jesus used parables and Jesus was put to death. The two facts are re- 
lated and it is necessary to understand the connection.” The connection, 
it is argued by the author, lies in the fact that Jesus was rejected because 
his opponents understood him. “His usual response to attack was to as- 
sume the offensive.” He invaded the territory of the enemy, and the 
parable was his weapon. ‘Thus the “veiled meaning” of the parable is 
a popular misconception. Nor were they perfected in literary style by 


constant retelling. They were, for the most part, “struck off in the heat 
of debate.” 


“Without the resurrection the parables would not have been pre- 
served.” They were preserved, and tended to be used either for pur- 
poses of evangelism or nurture. To recover their original meaning, it 
must be understood that they “arise out of real situations and are fre- 
quently instruments of controversy, forged for the moment and produced 
to meet, to develop, or to create an issue.” 

The interpretation of the parables is under the general headings of 
“The Call of God’s Kingdom,” “The Wideness of God’s Mercy,” “The 
Crisis of God’s Chosen,” “The Judgment of God’s Call,” ““The Response 
of God's People.” 

This volume is to be commended for its careful scholarship and literary 
style. Thoughtful laymen as well as ministers will be rewarded by its 
use. From a sentimental interpretation of either the parables or the cen- 
tral message of Jesus the reader will be delivered. 

But the argument that the parables were used to force issues and invite 
resistance is overstated. There were other grounds for opposition, and 
it is a question whether or not resistance as such was ever invited. More- 
over, a considerable number of the parables were for the personal instruc- 
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tion of the disciples, while others were spoken to the multitudes, not to 
create issues, but to set forth, in the simple setting of natural and familiar 
scenes, the full range and splendor of the goodness of God. 

Haroip E. NICELY 


Rochester, New York 


THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN AFRICA, by C. P. Groves. 330 pp. 

London, Lutterworth Press, 1948. 21 s. 

Formerly a missionary of thirteen years’ standing in Nigeria and later 
a visiting professor at Hartford Seminary Foundation, Dr. Groves now 
occupies the chair of missions at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
England. Through the generosity of Dr. Edward Cadbury in endowing 
missionary research, and by virtue of the rich experience of a lifetime 
and his recognized competence in the field, the author has successfully 
put together and illuminated the materials on the effort to Christianize 
Africa. 

With adequate control of source material, Professor Groves tells his 
story vividly and utilizes a style impressive for its simplicity. As the first 
part of the projected epic of Christianity in Africa, the book proceeds 
from early Christian times and moves on to the arrival of David Living- 
stone in 1840. The book aspires to be as definitive as Latourette’s on 
China. Following the precedent of C. G. Seligman and the International 
African Institute, it takes the continent as a unit and does not exclude 
North Africa on the ground that it forms part of Mediterranean culture. 
The order is chronological instead of the region-by-region treatment of 
authorities such as Julius Richter and Du Plessis. 

The book is missionary in purpose and character. After a preliminary 
discussion of land and people, it introduces successively the advent of 
Christianity in the apostolic age, the early Church in Egypt and North 
Africa, the rise of Islam, and the disappearance of the North African 
Church. In an analysis of the impact of Christianity on the continent 
as a whole, the author examines the assault on slavery, the rise of the 
Missionary Societies, and the progress of evangelism in the South and 
West. The modern evangelistic campaign to win Africa for Christ ranks 
as the third major attempt of its kind in the annals of that mission field. 

The first attempt to convert Africans to faith in Jesus Christ began in 
the early Christian centuries. It was undertaken from the North. But 
since the seventh-century eruption of Islam, the possibility of taking this 
pathway into the heart of the continent has gradually diminished. 

Christianity’s second attempt took place in the fifteenth century when 
the Portuguese adventurers, under the inspiration of Prince Henry, the 
Navigator, sailed farther and farther along the African coast until at 
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length they reached the eastern seas and crossed to India. Carrying their 
religion with them, they established themselves on the Guinea coast, at 
the Congo estuary, and in Angola, as well as on the Lower Zambezi. The 
decadence of their power, however, brought this second opportunity to 
plant Christianity in Africa to an end. 

The third entry of Christianity into Africa was accomplished in mod- 
ern times. Its early beginnings date from the last decade of the eight- 
eenth century. Confronted with heavy odds, the pioneers had by 1840 
succeeded only in.establishing a bridgehead in the region of Sierra Leone 
whereas in the South the Zambezi was scarcely in sight. It is to this point 
in the heroic story that the volume brings the reader. 

Though short of meeting the colossal demand, Protestant missionary 
activity in Africa became a vital force by the close of the Napoleonic era. 
In the West the Church Missionary Society and in the South the London 
Society were making history. Nor did Continental Europe shrink from 
sustaining the pioneers. In fact, the Church Missionary Society relied 
in the initial stages upon personnel from the Berlin Seminary and the 
London Society drew upon the same source as well as upon the Nether- 
lands for relief and re-enforcements. All this while a war was on amidst 
the tragedy of international crisis. 

The spiritual awakening which swept through Europe and America was 
now about to reach the African shores. The first issue related to the 
human problem. Despite the honest self-criticism of Roman Catholic 
thinkers, the evil of slavery was not squarely faced until Protestants set 
for themselves the task of wiping it out. The assault upon slavery was a 
necessary prelude to the larger task of communicating the Christian life 
and message to the peoples of Africa. 

The antislavery campaign accelerated the missionary enterprise. The 
years 1792 to 1835 deepened the evangelistic vision of the faithful. In 
England and Scotland, in North America and the continent of Europe, 
a new interest in Africa was arising. 

Professor Groves has written a useful book and laid all students of the 
subject under heavy debt. With considerable documentation and fine 
scholarship, he has given prominence to things that really matter. The 
next volume is therefore eagerly awaited. For the plantings which the 
Redeemer has blessed were duly watered and are now about to yield their 
increase. 

Epwarp J. JuRjI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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WILLIAM TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; His LIFE AND LETTERS, 
by F. A. Iremonger. 663 pp. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1948. $6.50. 

The stated purpose of the author is to select the events in Temple's 
life and so present them in relation to one another and to their histori- 
cal context that a picture of his life as a whole may emerge. From one 
viewpoint, the task is admittedly frightening. Temple’s range of direct 
interests was vast and touched much of England’s public and ecclesiasti- 
cal life at a time when their course was being changed by complex forces 
both national and international in character. From another side, the 
aim is not so impossible, for the very greatness of the man could hardly 
help but appear in the pages of any sensitive and faithful biographer. 
On any count, the present life worthily fulfills its goal, for there are here 
both the details and the broad strokes which provide a full and compe- 
tent portrait. 

The method combines a chronological account with a statement of the 
different aspects of Temple’s life. The first part of the book is a straight- 
forward description of early life in the Palace of Canterbury, education 
at Rugby, Balliol, and Queens, study abroad and steps leading to ordi- 
nation, and the months as headmaster of Repton. Following this, a 
roughly chronological scheme is maintained, but the introduction of dif- 
ferent special interests involves an occasional doubling back upon the 
time scheme. It is a complicated framework at times, but on the whole 
successful in its clarity and avoidance of unnecessary detail. In many 
respects the chapters which deal with these particular concerns of Temple 
—the national mission, “Life and Liberty,” the Bishop at work, the ecu- 
menical movement, the philosopher (to select a few at random)—are the 
most illuminating and inspiring. One feels that much is gained by the 
concentration of interest which this device permits. 

Of the different impressions which the whole Life makes, five are per- 
haps outstanding. Of these the first is Temple’s energy. It is true of 
him no less as a schoolboy than as Archbishop of Canterbury that he was 
able to throw his entire person into the task at hand, and at the same time 
to turn from one concern to another with complete absorption. It was a 
faculty which made it possible for him to undertake an amount of direct 
responsibility that is hard for one to grasp. His rise to prominence was 
accompanied by an increase in work, so that the years as Archbishop of 
York and as Archbishop of Canterbury appear as the climax of a veritable 
crescendo of labor. In both posts the work of a Diocesan, the wider range 
of an Archbishop’s duties, the leadership, especially during the war at 
Canterbury, required of him in national affairs, the all but impossible 
load of speaking and writing, and the demands made and fulfilled by the 
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growing ecumenical movement, testify to an impressive, blazing inner 
energy. 

Temple’s imagination, second, was as stirring as his energy was impres- 
sive. A successful life seemed to be quite in the order of things for him, 
but it was his imagination which transformed that all but predestined suc- 
cess into great Christian effectiveness. The sweeping vision of the Work- 
ers Educational Association, of the National Mission, of the ecumenical 
movement, and of the implications of Christian orthodoxy for social 
justice served to lift Church and nation alike to higher achievements. 
Nor was Temple’s vision of youth to become dimmed by the responsi- 
bilities of office in later age. Iremonger does a great service in indicating 
the force with which Temple combined the highest ecclesiastical office of 
his land with the vision of a prophet. 

These concerns indicate Temple’s courage. It was shown throughout 
his life, but perhaps nowhere so poignantly as in his decision in regard to 
the leadership of the Life and Liberty Movement. The Movement, 
which had as its goal the freeing of the Church of England from some 
of the restrictions of Establishment in order that it might manage its own 
affairs with greater effectiveness, had already run into considerable op- 
position, both in Church and nation. It was clear that it needed a leader 
to give his full time, or else it would die out. Three of his close friends 
asked him to undertake the work, and with scarcely any hesitation he con- 
sented. ‘Though the Movement had many supporters it was not popular 
officially, and Temple was at the time the Rector of St. James, Piccadilly, 
a post in which he had the blessing of the highest in the Church and in 
which he was able to do a significant work. Moreover, it was a gamble 
as to whether the Movement could accomplish its objective, and this de- 
pended heavily upon its leader. It was a costly decision on any grounds, 
to be made only by one of Temple’s unquestioning courage. 

Temple’s intellectual power is well-known. A cartoon reproduced in 
the book indicates how much his “trespassing” upon non-ecclesiastical 
grounds was resented. It could, however, never be ignored, because 
whether the field was education or economics or philosophy or literary 
criticism, Temple spoke with the authority of firsthand knowledge. The 
present book is an autobiography and not a study of Temple’s thought, 
and the student interested in this part of Temple’s life will need to go 
further for detailed information. One is provided here with a frame- 
work, some details being supplied by Miss Emmett’s chapter on Temple 
as a philosopher. 

Whatever power his various qualities had, and it was great, the tran- 
scendent factor was his Christian character. Indeed, it is quite clear that 
his energy, imagination, courage, and intellectual power had their roots 
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in the complete dedication of the man to God. This dedication was care- 
fully nurtured through a rigorous prayer life and an absorption in the 
Bible. The surrender of soul which he achieved indicated that situa- 
tion, so rare among us, in which no spiritual conflict of any magnitude 
remained, and in which the depths as well as the surface were at the dis- 
posal of God. With this went an extraordinary sensitivity to people. 
Temple’s passion for social justice was not doctrinaire; it stemmed from 
a feeling for the condition in which people lived and worked. The large 
issues and his busy life did not beguile him into neglect of individuals. 
The delightful story is told of his being hustled into a car after making a 
speech and his failing to shake hands with the pastor of the Church in 
question. Late that night, and when he was terribly tired, he wrote by 
hand to the pastor expressing his affection and his regret at the incident. 
Power and sensitivity, resulting from utter dedication, perhaps identify 
the chief elements in Temple’s Christian character. 

Two critical comments on the book might be offered. The first has to 
do with the impression which is conveyed that Temple was always tired 
and overworked. One finds oneself growing anxious lest the burden be- 
come too great. But those who knew Temple indicate that he himself 
did not convey this impression. Perhaps the author, a close friend, has 
allowed his personal anxiety to creep in to too great a degree. Second, 
the chapter on the ecumenical movement is disappointing, in that it does 
not indicate that this concern was as important for Temple as he himself 
said it was. The chapter does not really convey the feeling, though it 
does quote the sentence, that for Temple this was “the great new fact of 
our era.” This is not wholly the author’s fault. Many of the people to 
whom he wrote for information concerning Temple and the ecumenical 
movement failed to supply him the data he needed. Whose ever the 
fault, the book lacks at this point. These factors do not, however, greatly 
detract. The book is well done and satisfying, recording for us clearly, 
comprehensively, and with interest the life of a very great Christian. 

RosBert S. BILHEIMER 
New York, New York 


WITTENBERG UND ByZANz; ZUR BEGEGNUNG UND AUSEINANDERSETZUNG DER 
REFORMATION UND DER OSTLICH-ORTHODOXEN KIRCHE, von Ernst Benz. 
288 pp. Marburg/L., Elwert-Grafe und Unzer Verlag, 1949. 

Dr. Ernst Benz, Professor of Church History and Dogmengeschichte at 
Marburg University, is a gifted and versatile scholar. Among his various 
interests that in the Eastern Churches is one of the most prominent. He 
has written the best existing essay on the “holy fools” of the Greek Church 
(Kyrios, vol. 3, 1938). In the present volume Dr. Benz collected eight es- 
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says which had been published in different German reviews. He did not 
care to add any framework or conclusion, so that the essays remain as they 
were, a group of unconnected detailed investigations on very specialized 
subjects. As such they can hardly claim the attention of a general reader, 
but a scholar with a special orientation will find in them a mine of valu- 
able information and some new source materials. 

The first five chapters deal with Melanchthon and his circle in the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century; the last three, with the Count Hans von 
Ungnad, an indefatigable and self-denying missionary of the Reforma- 
tion, a creator of a “work” of translations, Biblical and theological, in 
Southern Slavic languages. 

The first chapter is dedicated to a Greek humanist, Antonios Eparchos, 
who entered into correspondence with Melanchthon. From Venice the 
Greek refugee implores Melanchthon in an eloquent missive to stop the 
religious division of Europe, that is, the Protestant movement, in order 
to unite all European powers against the Turks, who were threatening the 
freedom of all Christendom. Melanchthon, through his friends, answers 
Antonios by emphasizing the primacy of the spiritual over the political. 

In the second chapter another Greek émigré, this one a prince, Despota, 
Jakobus Heraklides, through the personal intercourse with Melanchthon, 
becomes converted to Lutheranism. In later years, having conquered by 
a political coup the principality of Moldavia, he tried to introduce the 
Reformation in his Orthodox country. But his violent measures brought 
the national revolt resulting in his death. 

Another Orthodox convert to Protestantism did not end in so tragic.a 
way but his reformatory endeavors were equally unsuccessful. Deme- 
trios, the Serb, for a time a deacon in Constantinople, was long considered 
as an official envoy of the Oecumenical Patriarch to Wittenberg theo- 
logians. Dr. Benz opposes this view. Demetrios, embracing Protestant- 
ism, could not return to Constantinople and only in later years wrote to 
the Patriarch excusing his conduct in a rather ambiguous way. 

Probably in connection with the visit of this Demetrios to Wittenberg, 
a Greek translation of the Augsburg Confession was composed. In spite 
of the name of Dr. Dolscius attached to it, Benz defends convincingly the 
authorship of Melanchthon himself with the helping hand of Demetrios. 
It appears to be not a literal translation but rather an explanation adapted 
to the Orthodox minds. This means that some purely Protestant doc- 
trines were mitigated. Instead of radical corruption by original sin the 
translator speaks of the diseases and weakness of human nature. He re- 
places justification by redemption, completing remission of sins by life 
eternal. One sees, indirectly, traditional features of the theology of an- 
cient Greek fathers. 
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As a short interlude, in chapter five, a certain Peucer, Melanchthon’s 
son-in-law, appears as a mediator between two groups of Protestants: the 
Wittenberg theologians and the Bohemian Brethren who sought to join 
the Lutherans. Their sincere attempts failed through the stiff and nar- 
row opposition of the Lutheran orthodoxy (Melanchthon himself was con- 
sidered by them almost as a Calvinistic heretic). 

In chapters six to eight we are introduced to the circle of the collab- 
orators of Hans Ungnad. We make acquaintance with Primus Trubar, 
the Slovenian, the foremost among them, with the printing office at Urach, 
Wiirttemberg, the books they translated, and the ideas that were at the 
base of this bold undertaking. Besides the New Testament a large bulk 
of Lutheran theological literature was Slavicized: the Catechism, Loci 
Communes, Augustana, Postillae, hymns, and sermons. Unfortunately, 
a certain confusion reigns in the terminology about the exact languages of 
translation; one reads in the sources of Crabatish, Windish (or Crainerish), 
and of Wd6lsch (Italian), in the three alphabets: Latin, Cyrilian, and Gla- 
golitsian. The national terminology was still unstable and Benz does not 
take the care to go into philological part of the Ungnad’s “Work.” 

Its ideological background is painted in strong colors. It allows an 
unexpected (for the lay reader) insight into the sixteenth century Prot- 
estant mentality. First of all, this is an eschatological outlook. The 
coming of Christ is near. The Antichrist is reigning already in the dou- 
ble figure of the Pope and the Turk. The Reformation has a mission— 
even in Russia and Turkey. Its successes mean also political conquest 
over the archenemy of Christendom, the Turks. 

Ungnad’s Slavic collaborator, Trubar, supplements a particular theol- 
ogy of language which is not found in Luther but, as the author states 
rightly, is the legacy of the Eastern Church. There are no sacred lan- 
guages but every nation is called by God to glorify him in its own words. 
Pentecost is put in parallel to the confusion of tongues of Babel and is 
understood as the sanctification of all idioms of mankind. 

The author goes too far, however, to look in an obscure Syrian writer 
for the exposition of this idea, and he is mistaken in denying every “lan- 
guage theology” to the first Slavic missionaries, Cyril and Methodius. 
The idea is expressed in the Vitae of St. Cyril and in the Prologue to his 
translation of the Gospel. There one has to seek the source of Trubar’s 
doctrine. 

The Southern Slavs for whom Ungnad’s translations were destined, the 
Croats and the Slovenians, were not Orthodox but Roman Catholic. 
Thus, the title name of “Byzanz” in this book is hardly justified. The 
partners of Lutheran Protestants are not the Byzantine Greeks but the 
Orthodox Slavs, Rumanians (Moldavians), Bohemian Brethren, and Ro- 
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man Catholics among the Southern Slavs. The title is delusive also in 
the other respect. There is no “Auseinandersetzung’’ (discussion) be- 
tween Wittenberg and the Eastern Christians. The subject of the author 
is rather the missionary expansion of Lutheranism toward southeastern 
Europe. 

Benz’s exposition is based exclusively on original sources to which he 
added some discoveries of his own (the correspondence between the Count 
of Ungnad and the Landgraf Philipp of Hessen). Yet he, certainly, 
abuses the method of direct quotations. Not only does he cite in extenso 
the whole correspondence between his personages, often devoid of any 
interest, but he redoubles these letters by his own analysis. The general 
impression is decidedly dull and certainly beyond the patience of the av- 
erage intelligent reader. And the author does not come to the reader’s 
help by giving any historical background or cultural illumination of his 
special field. This is to be regretted because his subject, the encounter 
of several historical religions on the missionary field of the Reformation, 
has claim to wider interests. As it is presented to us, the book will go 
with profit into the hands of specialists alone, the historians of the German 
Reformation and the Slavic philologists. 

G. FEDOTOV 
New York, New York 


FAITH AND History, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 257 pp. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1949. $3.50. 

The primitive faith of the early Christians believed that the Kingdom 
of God was at hand and they were therefore unconcerned with the process 
and progress of the history of this world. The sophisticated and doubtful 
faith of modern Christians is primarily concerned with the disorderly his- 
tory of this world when confronting it ultimately with faith. Since the 
establishment of the Christian Church in the history of this world the 
Christian faith has had to face the unbelief or the false beliefs of the 
world. The “and” between Faith (in things unseen) and History (which 
can be seen) indicates the problem of the relation between faith and world 
history. 

The primary question is, however, not how to answer a fixed question 
but how to pose the question itself. The answer which Niebuhr works 
out when asking about the relation between history and faith is predeter- 
mined by a question which implies that history and faith are correlated 
like something provisional to something ultimate. The Christian faith 
offers an answer to history at large and to the “special problems of our 
age.” Hence the apologetic purpose of Niebuhr’s book which is, how- 
ever, not a dogmatic defense against‘unbelief and false beliefs, but is itself 
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essentially involved in the actual history of our world and in a historic 
perspective. Niebuhr is aware of the impossibility of erecting a “‘philoso- 
phy of history” on the foundation of faith and yet he attempts a Christian 
interpretation of history, taking history in the ordinary, non-theological 
sense of the word. 

The apologetic purpose is carried through by an analysis of three ap- 
proaches to the problem of history: by Greek classical thought (which he 
dismisses as having no permanent relevance), by Jewish-Christian faith, 
and by the modern belief in history as such, that is, the assumption that 
the growth of man’s power and freedom, in which also Niebuhr believes, 
will gradually resolve every human perplexity and that eventually an in- 
definite progress will redeem history by itself. Niebuhr holds that there 
are obvious truths (in the plural) about life and history, discovered by 
modern sciences and “provisional meanings” which, however, make sense 
only if they become completed and superseded by the final truth and 
meaning (in the singular) which is apprehended by faith. The modern, 
dynamic, and progressive view of history is, therefore, more closely related 
to the Christian sense of history than to the ahistorical spirituality of Ori- 
ental and Greek thinking. Both the classical and the modern approach 
are inadequate, for the first reduces history “too simply” to natural re- 
currences and tragic fate while the second is betrayed into illusions about 
the human situation which is both that of a creature and a creator whose 
freedom is creative as well as destructive. The Christian faith prevents 
these provisional meanings from becoming absolutes and man’s freedom 
from becoming hybris. 

The revelation of Christ and faith in God’s redemptive purpose are de- 
fined as both the fulfillment and the negation of all partial meanings in 
history as they are “embodied” in national, imperial, and world-wide cul- 
tural destinies. ‘The perplexing problem how the Christian story of sal- 
vation is embodied in the history of the world is, however, not sufficiently 
thought through. In Niebuhr’s presentation the difficulty seems to be 
resolved in a dialectical balance between the common experience of visi- 
ble history and the individual experience of faith in things unseen by the 
rather conventional and unexamined assertion that there are “facets of 
the eternal in the flux of time.” Tangents of moral meaning in history 
are supposed to point toward a suprahistorical center. Being assured of 
this center of meaning and orientation by a faith which reduces the doc- 
trines of creation, incarnation, resurrection, and consummation to “sym- 
bols” (which have, however, to be taken “seriously” but which would be 
embarrassing when taken literally), Niebuhr has little difficulty in assert- 
ing, with persuasive though not necessarily with convincing skill, the su- 
periority of the Christian interpretation: it is above the alternatives of 
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despair and complacency, evolutionary optimism and defeatism, secular- 
ism and escapism, pietistic sectarianism and Catholic institutionalism, 
Catholicism and Calvinism, traditional orthodoxy and liberalism, world- 
liness and asceticism, etc. The Christian interpretation of history is more 
adequate than alternative interpretations because it is dialectically more 
comprehensive: “it comprehends all of life’s antinomies and contradic- 
tions into a system of meaning.” One wonders whether this criterion of 
the superiority of the Christian interpretation is not rather Hegelian than 
Christian. And if pride is sin, it is the intellectual sin of dialectical com- 
prehensiveness that it cannot help to be always superior to too simple 
alternatives which will only one thing. 

Faith and History leaves one with the general impression that the lim- 
its of man’s virtue, wisdom, and power and the unresolved questions of 
the human enterprise only exist to be answered and completed by faith 
and religion. But one may question if the task of Christian apologetic is 
not “too simply” conceived if worked out in this manner. For why 
should the contradictions and ambiguities of our historical enterprise not 
have to be endured with mature resignation instead of overcome and re- 
solved—ultimately? If, since Kant, philosophers make room for faith by 
subjecting the competence of reason to a philosophical criticism, they do 
not pretend to know the ultimate truth by revelation and faith. If theo- 
logians try to establish the truth of the Christian Gospel ‘‘at the very limit 
of all systems of meaning” and as the completion of provisional half-truths 
and meanings, they will have to demonstrate the validity of their apolo- 
getic on more than dialectical grounds. 

Niebuhr distinguishes a negative and a positive apologetic task. The 
first consists in demonstrating that all worldly wisdom—be it optimistic 
or pessimistic, emphasizing either the dignity or the misery of man—gives 
an inadequate view of the total human situation. This “negative proof 
of the Christian truth” (it is actually only an intimation of its desirability) 
cannot be transmuted into a positive one. If there is one, it must consist 
in “correlating” the truth apprehended by faith and repentance to truths 
about life and history gained in human experience. But the truth of 
faith, says Niebuhr, is incapable of simple correlation with any system of 
worldly experience. It cannot be explicated rationally in any worldly 
validation. The perfect goodness of Christ was validated by an obvious 
defeat in history and no nation has ever been a saintly martyr-nation. 
But how can one then assert provisional meanings in the historical desti- 
nies of national and world-wide civilizations? And how can one simply 
say that the Biblical faith “must” be fruitful of genuine renewals of life 
in the historic, collective, human enterprise? Is human “life” at all iden- 
tical with “history,” and responsibility for one’s neighbor with responsi- 
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bility for history? And is responsibility at all an ultimate religious and 
not only a moral category? ‘There is in man’s attitude toward his fellow- 
men a very real dialectic between quantity and quality which Niebuhr 
ignores because he conceives of history as a mere extension of human life 
and freedom, in spite of his insight that the realization of Christian love 
does not only not extend man’s historic potentialities but makes historic 
survival even more problematic, “for it points to the fact that the highest 
form of human goodness embodies a heedlessness of self which endangers 
the self in its physical security.” And yet Niebuhr insists that it is neces- 
sary to “incorporate” what is true in the modern discovery of a develop- 
ment in history into the final truth of the Christian Gospel. Thus, the 

intellectual power and versatility of Faith and History leave us with a 

profound ambiguity: the author of the book shares neither the modern, 

now obsolete, faith in history as such, nor the ancient faith in that Christ 
with whom the time was fulfilled, but makes an attempt to salvage by 
means of a liberal faith some fragments of the modern but shaken belief 
in the meaningfulness of the historical process. 

KarL LOwiTH 

Hartford Theological Seminary 

Hartford, Connecticut 

a” 

No UNCERTAIN SoUND; SERMONS THAT SHAPED THE PULPIT TRADITION, 
Edited with an Introduction by Ray C. Petry. 331 pp. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1948. $4.50. 

It is rather difficult to see quite the point of having a selection of ser- 
mons from Origen to Michel Menot, to illustrate, not the art, but the 
tradition and substance of preaching. A fully representative selection 
would fill several volumes. One volume gives us the merest sip, and we 
are unsatisfied. Moreover, it is impossible to pretend that Origen, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, Thomas Aquinas, John Tauler, John Wyclif, John 
Gerson and Nicholas of Cusa are all saying the same thing! But this is 
the thesis on which the book is built. By a process of idealization and 
generalization Professor Petry seems to achieve the impossible. For ex- 
ample: “‘It is not at all strange to discover that medieval preaching, as well 
as patristic homiletics, reserved a large place for the inculcation of social 
as well as private Christianity” (p. 19). Of course it did, and it would in- 
deed be strange if it did not, since both were dealing with the same gen- 
eral subject. But the differences between, say, Wyclif and Gerson, to 
cite the most obvious example, are at least as striking as their agreements. 

There is, however, one purpose that this book might very well perform; 
and that is as an introductory source book for the study of homiletics. If 
anyone wished to take up this subject seriously, No Uncertain Sound 
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would be a useful guide to him and particularly in its excellent bibliog. 
raphy. Homiletics has not been neglected by historians, but it has been 
very largely by theologians. For example, the one book on Elizabethan 
sermons, by A. F. Herr, is simply a literary history, without any under- 
standing of what all this preaching was about. What is needed now is 
not only literary and historical investigation, but, above all, theological 
inquiry into the various literary and historical problems of preaching. 
What, for instance, is the theological significance of the medieval “ex- 
empla”’? We all know they illustrate social history and make an inter- 
esting literary study; but is there nothing more to matter than that? Do 
they throw any light on the medieval concept of preaching? 

It is these problems of Dogmengeschichte in relation to preaching that 
need attention. And to anyone who wished to undertake any such study, 
Professor Petry’s book would provide a helpful starting point. 


T. H. L. PARKER 


Brothertoft Vicarage 
Boston, Lincolnshire 
England 
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